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A Boy | 
and His Books © 


September brings together again 
‘*the boy and his books’’—a good 
combination, provided the boy 
is properly nourished with foods 
that build brain and muscle in 
well balanced proportion, sup- 
plying the bounding buoyancy 
and vitality that are needed to 
make a real Boy. 


The food for 


the growing Pea AS 
boy or girlis ef 


Shredded Wheat 


It contains all the body-building material in the whole wheat grain 
made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and baking. Two 
Biscuits with sliced peaches, berries or other fruits make a complete 

nourishing, wholesome meal. 


Heat the Biscuit in the 
oven to restore crispness, 
then cover with sliced 
peaches and serve with 
milk or cream. Nothing 
so delicious or wholesome 
in the sultry Autumn days 
for children or grown ups. 
Try it tomorrow. 


Made by the 
SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N.¥. 
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Survey of the World 


The Republican con- 
vention in Ohio, on 
the 26th and 27th 
ult., excited much interest thruout the 
country. The Democrats had renomi- 
nated the present Governor, Judson 
Harmon, and had brought him forward 
as a candidate for the Presidency. 
Among the candidates for the Repub- 
lican nomination were Representative 
Longworth (Mr. Roosevelt’s son-in- 
law) and James R. Garfield, Secretary 
of the Interior in Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabi- 
net. Another candidate had the support 
of George B. Cox, sometimes called the 
Boss of Cincinnati, and it was recalled 
that Mr. Taft a few years ago, in a pub- 
lic address, exprest an unfavorable opin- 
ion of Mr. Cox. There was no evidence 
that either Mr. Taft or Mr. Roosevelt 
was attempting to exert influence for or 
against any of the men for whom votes 
were to be cast. Mr. Garfield repre- 
sented a progressive element, and he 
urged that the platform should approve 
several projects of progressive legisla- 
tion. The result of the convention could 
ngt be foreseen. On the first day Mr. 
Garfield’s candidate for the chairmanship 
of the platform committee was defeated 
by a vote of 15 to 3. At the brief ses- 
sion of the convention an address was 
made by Representative Longworth, the 
temporary chairman. Governor Harmon, 
he said, was a big, forceful man, a 
shrewd politician, whose ambition was 
unlimited. Both the President and the 
Governor were Ohio men and lawyers, 
but the President’s legal talents had been 
employed, not in the service of railroads 
and corporations, but in the service of 
the people. In his great office the Presi- 
dent had “made good.” Few realized 
what fixity of purpose, what strength, 
sagacity, good humor and patience had 
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been required to bring order out of 
chaos during the closing weeks of the 
recent session of Congress. The Taft 
smile was but a mask for dogged deter- 
mination and an iron will. Mr. Long- 
worth asserted that a great majority of 
the so-called insurgents were animated 
only by patriotic motives. He denied 
that the Republican party was under the. 
domination of bosses or was subservient 
to special interests. The principal issue 
in the campaign must be the tariff, and 
the Republicans would be united in sup- 
port of protection: 

“We have differed among ourselves some- 
what as to details, but not on the underlying 
principles. Our differences as to details have 
peen due mainly to the fact that none of us 
had definite knowledge of all costs of produc- 
tion. This difficulty will in the future be 
eliminated by the creation of the tariff commis- 
sion. But upon the great basic principle of 
protection we stand as a unit—regulars, insur- 
gents and independents. We believe in the 
maintenance of American industries; we in- 
sist upon the maintenance of the American 
scale of wages.” 

On the second day, Senator Burton was 
permanent chairman. Altho the country 
had rarely been more prosperous, he 
said, and human rights, equality and op- 
portunity had never been more highly 
regarded, still there was “an unprece- 
dented degree of social unrest and carp- 
ing criticism.” Groundless fears and 
discontent had created a situation which 
militated to the disadvantage of the Re- 
publican party. The people, owing to 
their absorption in the development of 
the country’s wealth, were giving but in- 
cidental attention to public affairs, and 
they were misled by sensationalists. He 
denied that “the interests” exercised un- 
due influence upon legislation or public 
men. Defending the new tariff, he as- 
serted that it was a revision downward. 
The record of Congress at the recent 
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session had been one unequaled since the 
Civil War in solid achievement.—— 
Three ballots were required for the 
nomination for Governor. Mr. Cox 
had confidently predicted the nomi- 
nation of Judge O. B. Brown, of 
Dayton. But on the first ballot 
Warren G. Harding, of Marion, was 
at the top of the list with 485 votes, 
while Judge Brown had 413, Mr. Long- 
worth 92, and Mr. Garfield 73. On the 
second ballot Mr. Harding had 497, 
Judge Brown’s number fell to 363, and 
164 votes were cast for Mr. Longworth. 
On the third Mr. Cox gave the votes of 
Hamilton County to Mr. Harding, Other 
changes in the latter’s favor were then 
made, and the contest came to an end, 
Mr. Harding having 746 votes. The 
nominee was formerly an active sup- 
porter of Senator Foraker, and it is said 
that his success has given some life to 
the old Foraker organization. The plat- 
form is along one. It begins with hearty 
commendation of “the splendid adminis- 
tration” of President Taft and calls for 
his renomination in 1912. A list of the 
Administration’s achievements follows. 


This includes the indictment of those in- 
volved in the cotton pool, the prosecution 


of men implicated in the sugar frauds, 
the recent withdrawal of public lands, 
and the prevention of an increase of 
freight rates. Concerning the tariff, the 
platform says: 


“The tariff has been revised in accordance 
with the Republican doctrine of protecting 
home industries and American labor. It did 
not raise the rate of duty on a single common 
food product. The increases made were on 
luxuries and articles not of ordinary use. It 
affords no more than adequate protection to 
the industries of the nation, and is fair alike 
to consumers, laborers and producers. No tar- 
iff bill was more unjustly ‘assailed. It has 
justified the expectations of its friends by turn- 
ing a national deficit into a surplus, while at 
the same time reducing the average rate of 
all duties. Its maximum and minimum rates 
nave operated to give us for the first time 
equality of opportunity with other nations in 
our foreign trade. The Republican party, 
thru Congress and the President, have given 
free trade with the Philippines with such lim- 
itations as to sugar and tobacco as will afford 
protection to domestic industries, and has es- 
tablished a customs court. Recognizing in- 
equalities due to changing conditions or that 
otherwise may be found to exist, Congress 
has provided a tariff board, with an ample ap- 
propriation, for the investigation of the differ- 
ences in the cost of production at home and 
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abroad, so that if any rates are found to be 
higher than necessary to afford labor a high 
wage and cafital a fair return, those rates will 
be reduced.” 

In addition, the platform favors: legisla- 
tion for the revival of the merchant ma- 
rine, an adequate navy, arbitration for 
the settlement of international disputes, 
“such amendment of the Anti-Trust law 
as final judicial interpretation proves to 
be necessary for the proper regulation of 
monopolies,” the supervision and regula- 
tion of public utilities by a commission, 
publicity for campaign funds, and ratifi- 
cation of the income tax amendment. 
Concerning conservation it says: 

“We demand the enforcement of existing 
laws and the enactment of new laws for the 
protection, wise use, and conservation of the 
natural resources under the control of the Fed- 
eral Government. These resources, such as 
the coal deposits of Alaska, water power and 
reservoir sites, should be developed under a 
system by which any abuses of monopoly can 
be avoided, extortion from the consumer pre- 
vented, and just compensation to the public 
obtained.” 

Mr. Garfield and those who stood with 
him would have had the tariff paragraph 
emphasize the need of ascertaining 
promptly the costs of production, and call 
for such an enlargement of the powers 
of the tariff board as would enable Con- 
gress, upon the discovery of inequity, to 
revise a tariff schedule immediately with- 
out revising the entire law. They also 
asked for the recall and for ballot reform, 
and they urged that “measures be taken 
to check, and ultimately to prevent, the 
sinister influence now exerted over pub- 
lic officers and political activities by spe- 
cial interests.” In a published statement 
Mr. Garfield says that those who sup- 


ported progressive principles have no 


reason to be discouraged : 

“We should have started earlier. The fight 
against the domination of special interests in 
politics is being waged thruout the nation. 
The immediate failure to obtain the entire pro- 
gressive platform should simply make us see 
more clearly the need of constant vigilance, 
and more firmly resolve to take all necessary 
steps to preserve self-government and political 
liberty.” 

Js 


— In what was at first 
Killed in Texas called a race war, at 

Slocum, 15 miles from 
Palestine, Tex., on Friday and Saturday 
last, at least twenty negroes were killed 
by a mob of white men. It was asserted 
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in the first reports that the negroes had 
planned to kill the whites and burn their 
houses; that they were heavily armed, 
having looted the stores in Palestine 
where guns were sold, and that in 
pitched battles several white men had 
been shot down. Later reports were to 
the effect that no whites had been killed 
and that twenty, and possibly twenty- 
five, negroes had been murdered. Wil- 
iam Black, sheriff of the county, made 
an investigation, and on Sunday he gave 
the following statement to the public: 

“I found the greatest excitement prevailing 
thruout the section. Men were going about 
killing negroes as fast as they could find them, 
and so far as I was able to ascertain, without 
any real cause. These negroes have done no 
wrong that I could discover. There was just 
a hot-headed gang hunting them down and 
killing them. I don’t know how many there 
were in the mob, but I think there must have 
been 200 or 300. Some of them cut the tele- 
phone wires. They hunted the negroes down 
like sheep. We found eleven bodies, but from 
what I have heard the dead must number fif- 
teen or twenty. We came across four bodies 
in one house on a marsh between Denison 
Springs and Slocum. One negro had been 
killed the night before. Three negroes were 
sitting up with the remains, one of them be- 
ing an old, white-haired man. These three 
were killed where they sat. So far as I can 
learn the negroes were not armed. I sent two 
deputies out thru the vicinity to collect all the 
arms they could find in the houses of the ne- 
groes. They made a thoro search, but found 
only nine single-barreled shotguns, none of 
which seemed to have been fired lately, and 
about thirty shells, all loaded with small shot.” 
At last accounts the bodies of eighteen 
negroes had been found. It appears that 
the whites went from cabin to cabin on 
Friday night, and were engaged in the 
bloody work until the next morning. The 
only causes assigned are that a negro 
was insolent to a white who had en- 
dorsed his note and was obliged to pay 
it, and that there were rumors that the 
negroes had plotted against the whites at 
meetings held in a schoolhouse. A com- 
pany of cavalry has been sent to Slocum, 
and several white men have been held 
for an inquiry to be made by a grand 
jury. 

J 

It was decided last 
week, at the Pan- 
American Con fer- 
ence in Buenos Ayres, that it would be 
unwise to make a general declaration in 
support of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
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therefore the subject will not be taken 
up for consideration. The appropriate 
committee will probably report the draft 
of a treaty calling for the compulsory 
arbitration of the pecuniary claims of 
one nation against another. In the com- 
mittee which is considering sanitary 
regulations for commerce there is some 
difference of opinion. Venezuela ob- 
jected to the proposition, supported by 
the United States and Cuba, that the 
condition of ports of departure must be 
such as to satisfy the nation receiving 
shipments that in these ports there is no 
dangerous infectious or contagious dis- 
ease. Venezuela’s representative com- 
plained that such requirements would 
attack the sovereignty of the country 
from which shipments are made. Cuba’s 
delegate, replying, reminded him of Cas- 
tro’s concealment of plague in Venezuela. 
The delegate from Santo Domingo (said 
to be a friend of Madriz) asked that the 
program of the conference be extended 
to permit discussion of the intervention 
of European, North American or South 
American Powers with respect to the 
domestic politics of any American nation. 
Cuba’s delegate said the time for making 
such an extension was when the pro- 
gram was arranged at Washington by 
representatives of the republics. No 
action was taken. When tributes were 
paid to Argentina on her national holi- 
day, Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, of the 
United States delegation, made an ad- 
dress in Spanish, speaking for his coun- 
try. When the conference celebrated 
the anniversary of Peruvian independ- 
ence, an address in Spanish was deliv- 
ered by Prof. Bernard Moses, of the 
same delegation, who said his country 
extended the hand. of friendship to Peru. 
Chile proposes that, in recognition of 
Argentina’s centenary, a building for a 
permanent Pan-American Exposition be 
erected in Buenos Ayres, and that the 
cost of it be shared by all the republics. 


Js 


There has been another 
small uprising against the 
Cuban Government. On 
the 24th, General Miniet, a veteran of 
Cuba’s wars, took to the woods, with 
thirty followers, in the vicinity of El 
Caney,. which is not far from Santiago. 


The Islands 
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Something of the kind had been ex- 
pected, for the police, in a raid upon the 
Veterans’ Club in Santiago, had found a 
large quantity of arms and ammunition. 
It was thought that Colonel Jane, a rich 
Cuban, who is president of the club, had 
gone with Miniet, but the Government 
reported that he had remained quietly at 
his home. From Havana 1,200 soldiers 
and rural guards, commanded by General 
Monteagudo, were quickly sent to San- 
tiago. On the 27th they found Miniet’s 
camp, captured him and killed one of his 
companions. This ended the uprising. 
Afterward there came reports from 
Jamaica that Colonel Jane had arrived 
there in a small boat, having fled hur- 
riedly from Santiago. Miniet was angry 
because the Government had recently 
discharged him from the Secret Service. 
Attorney-General Wickersham hav- 
ing decided that the acts appropriating 
$300,000 for raising the wreck of the 
“Maine” require prompt action, a board 
of army engineers, led by Col. William 
M. Black, has been appointed to make an 
inquiry. This board will report within 
three or four months as to the course to 
be pursued. Accontractor connected 
heretofore with many important projects 
has submitted a plan for raising the 
wreck by pneumatic caissons. After it 
has been raised, he says, it can be re- 
paired and brought to this country by its 
own steam power. After much delay, 
Hayti’s Congress has ratified the Mc- 
Donald contract or concession for the 
construction of railways and the develop- 
ment of the sugar and fruit industries. 
In the Philippines, Felipe Salvador, 
who was called a Pope and was the 
leader of the fanatical insurrectionists or 
bandits known as Iglesiasts, has been 
captured. At one time he had 50,000 fol- 
lowers. The Philippine Supreme 
Court, in a case relating to several de- 
ported Chinese, has decided that the 
Governor-General has full power to de- 
port objectionable persons, and that the 
local courts have no authority to restrain 
his exercise of this power. A special 
commissioner sent to the Orient by the 
Cologne Gazette publishes in that Ger- 
man journal an attack upon American 
public officers in the Philippines, assert- 
ing that many of them seek to use their 
power for personal profit by becoming 
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directly or indirectly interested in busi- 
ness projects. 

A few weeks ago, 
President Madriz, of 
Nicaragua, addressed a 
note to several European Powers, asking 
them to exert their influence to prevent 
the interference of the United States 
with what he called his blockade of the 
port of Bluefields. A part of this note 
was as follows: 

“Our civil war would be ended were Blue- 
fields occupied by our troops. The command 
er of the American cruiser Paducah landed 
troops and proclaimed that he would oppose 
our Government, altho this was the center of 
the revolutionary party and the troops of that 
party were there. We had occupied the Bluff, 
the key to Bluefields; had broken the armed 
opposition, and desired to blockade Bluefields. 
The American Government hindered this out 
of consideration for American shipping and 
declared that customs should be paid to the 
revolutionary party, which had erected a new 
customs house on Schooner Cay. The Amer- 
ican Government demanded besides that Amer- 
ican ships be allowed to pass our fortifications 
free of dues before our eyes, altho they were 
vessels carrying munitions for the revolution- 
ists. They [the revolutionists], altho locked 
in Bluefields, prepared themselves, undisturbed, 
to attack us. President Madriz has notified 
President Taft of these facts and asked neu- 
trality. I beg Your Excellency to take oc- 
casion to use your good offices with the Cab- 
inet at Washington that my Government may 
have a free hand to restore peace in this coun- 
try without the hindrances mentioned. Nica- 
ragua asks only the right of exercising the full 
power indispensable to the principles of jus-- 
tice. _We reckon upon the moral support of 
friendly nations and especially upon our sister 
republics.” 

Germany has now directed its Minister 
to Central America, Herr de Buch, at 
Guatemala City, to answer that it de- 
clines to use its good offices in the man- 
ner suggested. Jacinto de Garcia, the 
Argentine Chargé d’Affaires in Mexico, 
remarked on the 28th that “greed, not 
humanitarianism, was the motive of the 
United States in the intervention in 
Cuba.” “Greed,” he added, “was the 
motive in the Philippines and in Panama, 
and it is the same motive which inspires 
the policy of the United States in Nica- 
ragua now.” Estrada’s revolutionists 
have retaken Prinzapulca and have won 
a battle in the West, defeating General 
Lara and capturing his son. Relying 
upon the attitude of our Government, 
the Norwegian ships are again passing 
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between New Orleans and Bluefields. 
The “Hornet,” which was recently sold 
by our Navy Department, sailed from 
New Orleans last week, carrying arms 
and supplies to the revolutionists. 
President Davila, of Honduras, asserted 
on the 26th that ex-President Bonilla’s 
revolution in that country had been sup- 
pressed. Later reports say, however, 
that Bonilla with 3,000 men is approach- 
ing Davila’s capital. There was sharp 
fighting at Puerto Cortes, and one of 
Bonilla’s generals was killed there. 
Peru’s Cabinet has resigned, being un- 
willing to accept the terms proposed by 
the three mediating Powers, the United 
States, Argentine and Brazil, in the mat- 
ter of the boundary dispute with 
Ecuador. 
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King George has signed 
a proclamation fixing the 
coronation for the month 
of June next year, and appointing a 
committee to which will be entrusted the 
task of drawing up suggestions in con- 
nection with the arrangements for the 
ceremony.——A peculiar complication 
has arisen in connection with the extra- 
dition to India of a seditious student 
named Savarkar. He was being con- 
veyed to India, in charge of detectives, 
on the P. and O. steamer “Morea.” 
When the steamer arrived at Marseilles 
Savarkar locked himself into a bathroom 
under pretense of desiring to take a 
bath, and then jumped thru a porthole 
and swam ashore. There he was appre- 
hended by the French harbor police and 
handed over to the British detectives. 
The French Socialists now assert that 
the handing over of Savarkar was a 
breach of international law. They have 
induced the French Government to ask 
the British Government to stay proceed- 
ings until all the documents in the case 
have been submitted to the French 
authorities. On July 25 Sir W. S. 
Robson, the British Attorney-General, 
began his concluding argument in the 
Newfoundland fisheries case before the 
arbitration tribunal at The Hague. Sen- 
ator Elihu Root will close the case for 
the United States. The King’s acces- 
sion declaration bill passed the second 
reading in the House of Commons by a 
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vote of 410 to 84. It was slightly 
amended, so that in its present form it 
provides for the elimination of the pro- 
nouncement against Roman Catholicism 
and the substitution of the clause, “And 
declare that I am a faithful Protestant.” 
The original substituting clause read, 
“And declare that I am a faithful mem- 
ber of the Protestant Church as by law 
established in England.” Against this 
form of declaration the Nonconformists 
raised such vigorous opposition that the 
Premier finally accepted their amend- 
ment. On the 20th the bill passed upon 
a third reading by a vote of 245 to 52. 
A conference and luncheon of free 
traders was held at Holborn Restaurant 
lately. Lord Beauchamp presided and 
Mr. Haldane was the principal speaker. 
He said the fallacies of protection had a 
plausibility about them which it would 
be foolish to underrate. The Post 
Office announces the completion of a 
submarine telephone cable of a novel 
type across the Channel, from Dover to 
Cape Grisnez. This greatly improves 
telephonic communication between Eng- 
land and France. The efficiency of the 
new cable is said to have been increased 
threefold by inserting loading coils in 
the cable at intervals of one nautical 
mile. The coils render the speech more 
distinct. Experiments will be made to 
determine the possibility of conversation 
between London and Amsterdam, and 
possibly Berlin. The French Govern- 
ment proposes to lay a second new cable 
across the Channel. Sir Edward Gray 
sent a strongly worded dispatch to the 
British Minister at Peking, requiring the 
scrupulous observance of treaties and 
trade agreements, and the posting of 
troops on the Tibetan frontier, The influx 
of Chinese into Tibet continues un- 
abated. In police raids many sedi- 
tious leaflets are being found and confis- 
cated in Calcutta. The Union Gov- 
ernment of South Africa is preparing to 
carry out a plan, first suggested by Cecil 
Rhodes twenty years ago, for founding 
a central South African residential 
teaching university at Groote Schuur. 
A wealthy South African is reported to 
be ready to furnish an incipient fund of 
$1,000,000. Groote Schuur will be the 
official residence of General Botha, the 
Prime Minister, in Cape Town. 
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German journals com- 
Plirce my rar ment favorably on 

SY Premier Asquith’s re- 
cent speech on the British naval program, 
in which he adopted a very friendly tone 
toward Germany. Indeed, German So- 
cialists think that Mr. Asquith is much 
too optimistic when he assumes that Ger- 
man motives in building a navy are not 
necessarily aggressive. But the present 
state of Anglo-German relations is so 
much improved that the organ of the 
Foreign Office and other journals con- 
jecture that Mr. Asquith is considering 
the possibility of an understanding with 
Germany. The Premier’s remark that 
the building of the Austro-Hungarian 
Dreadnoughts is shrouded in mystery is 
answered by the Neue Freie Presse, of 
Vienna. The journal says : 

“The Austro-Hungarian Government has 
made clear its intentions with regard to the 
building of Dreadnoughts on several occasions, 
and it is absolutely no secret that Austria- 
Hungary has already begun the work. It is 
known that the Stabilimento Tecnico at 
Trieste, which is responsible for the building 
of almdst all the warships for our Navy, has 
already two Dreadnoughts in course of con- 
struction. .. . We in Austria-Hungary merely 
follow the movement for which the British 
Isles gave the signal. The mysterious Dread- 
noughts concerning which the English Govern- 
ment obviously wishes to gain authentic infor- 
mation, as is shown by the frequent questions 
on the subject, would never have come into 
question at all were it not for England’s al- 
most inexplicable dread of being surpassed by 
Germany, with consequences which press more 
and more heavily on the English taxpayers. 
We consider here that our millions could be 
expended to greater advantage than in plough- 
ing the waves with warships.” 


The failure of the Niederdeutsche Bank 
at Dortmund, with branches thruout 
Germany, has created a sensation. De- 
positors will lose nearly their entire sav- 
ings and the directors their private for- 
tunes. The liabilities are estimated at 
$12,000,000 and the assets at $3,000,- 
000. Dirigible balloons were being 
tested on the 27th of July as to their use- 
fulness for military purposes. The Gross 
III ascended at Tegel and it was expect- 
ed to go to Gotha to carry out experi- 
ments by wireless telegraphy with a mili- 
tary crew. At Metz several dirigibles 
were employed at the same time. They 
went thru a series of evolutions in 
squadron formation over the city and 
surrounding fortresses. German So- 








cialists are in a dispute over the support 
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given to the Finance Bill by the Socialist 
party of Baden under the leadership of 
Herr Frank. The Socialist congress at 
Nuremburg in 1908 laid down the doc- 
trine that Socialist deputies must not 
support financial estimates, because they 
are for the maintenance of the present 
social system. This may revive the 
whole question as to the extent to which 
Socialists may play the part of oppor- 
tunists. Herr Dallwitz, Prussian 
Minister of the Interior, has signed 
orders for the expulsion of twenty-one 
Mormon missionaries, most of them 
Americans or Englishmen. They had 
come to Berlin for a meeting and were 
holding a service when an agent of the 
police, seated in the audience, rose and 
declared the meeting dissolved. At the 
same time the police entered and ar- 
rested all who were of foreign national- 
ity. By an agreement between the 
Foreign Office and the American Em- 
bassy made in 1903 all Mormon mis- 
sionaries of American birth were to leave 
Germany because their teachings were 
subversive of morality. Mormons have 
repeatedly disregarded this understand- 
ing. 





sw 
The long continued 
Church and State conflict between 


in Spain = Church and State in 
Spain has come to a crisis. The Vati- 
can’s last note demanded that the decree 
permitting non-Catholic religious soci- 
eties to display the insignia for public 
worship be withdrawn, and that the Vat- 
ican be so informed. After a conference 
with the King, Premier Canalejas direct- 
ed the recall of the Marquis de Ojeda, 
Spanish Ambassador to the Vatican, so 
that the rupture between the Govern- 
ment and the Vatican is now an accom- 
plished fact. Premier Canalejas is pre- 
paring for a supreme struggle. In ad- 
dressing a liberal organization he is re- 
ported to have said: 

“Poor Spain, if we succumb it will be de- 
cadence. The Government, which possesses 
the confidence of the King, will save Spain 
despite all and against all. The struggle we 
wage is not anti-religious, but anti-clerical. We 
count upon the army, a majority in Parlia- 
ment and reason.” 

It is believed in some quarters that the 
Holy See counts upon the fall of the 
Government. A disturbing element is 
Don Jaime de Bourbon, the Carlist Pre- 
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tender to the Spanish throne. He has 
issued a manifesto in which he hints at 
the possibility of a revolution. The gen- 
eral situation is complicated also by un- 
rest among the miners in the Catalonian 
provinces and the frequent encounters 
between Catholic and anti-clerical ele- 
ments thruout the country. The Tablet 
prints an official note from the Osserva- 
tore Romano, in which it is stated that 
the Holy See was not unwilling to com- 
promise: 

“We are authorized to declare that the Holy 
See has shown itself disposed to make im- 
portant concessions not less with the present 
Cabinet than with its predecessors. Among 
them we note: the limitation of the religious 
houses, by the suppression of all those in 
which less than twelve religious persons reside 
—saving some opportune exceptions; the ob- 
ligation of obtaining Government authoriza- 
tion for opening new houses; the subjection 
of the religious congregations to the imposts 
of the realm which are paid by other Span- 
ish juridical persons or subjects; the obliga- 
tion for foreigners, who intend to found re- 
ligious orders of congregations possessing 
juridical personality recognized by the state, 
of being first naturalized in the realm accord- 
ing to the civil laws.” 

These proposed concessions, however, 
hardly touch the problem at which Sefior 
Canalejas is working. According to a 
recent count, there were more than 3,000 
monasteries and more than 100,000 
monks and nuns in Spain. In Madrid 
and Barcelona alone there are 169 con- 
vents. The State budget for the support 
of the religious bodies last year amount- 
ed to more than $8,000,000. Thousands 
of devout Catholics have pledged their 


support to the Government, declaring . 


that the struggle is not one against reli- 
gion, but for liberty and freedom from 
insupportable clerical burdens. It is ex- 
pected that the Government will proceed 
at once with its measures of reform, in- 
cluding the restriction of religious or- 
ders and the regulation of education and 
the general relations of Church and 
State. 


x 
: A shooting -affray at 
— Lemberg, Austria, be- 


tween Ruthenian and 
Polish students, resulting in a number of 
dead and wounded, is being investigated 
by the judicial and academic authorities. 
One hundred and twenty Ruthenes have 
been arrested. ——Sir Gerard Low- 
ther, British Ambassador at Constantino- 
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ple, will be transferred to St. Petersburg. 
Telegraphic news from Abyssinia 
has reached Rome of an impending con- 
flict between Ras Michael and Ras Ollie. 
The former has sent an urgent request 
for reinforcements from Addis Abeba, 
the Abyssinian capital, and is concen- 
trating a large number of troops. 
A Cabinet crisis, which has existed for 
several weeks in Persia appears to 
have come to a climax. The Sipah- 
dar and Sardar of Assad have rfe- 
signed. Mustaufi el Mamalik has 
been entrusted with the formation of 
a new ministry. A promulgation 
of the Borromeo encyclical in the 
Hungarian diocese of Kalocsa is caus- 
ing considerable disquiet in Hun- 
gary. The Protestants; who are strong 
in that region, have made an energetic 
protest against this affront to their reli- 
gious feelings. It is felt in Government 
circles that some action should be 
taken. A bomb outrage was perpe- 
trated on a farmer named Graatz near 
Berlin. He received an anonymous letter 
demanding that he deposit the sum of 
$700 in a tin box which he was told, he 
would find buried at a certain place. 
Curiosity led him to investigate. He 
found the box, but when he picked it up 
its contents exploded, wounding him 
severely. The author of the plot has not 
been found.——Apparently because 
King George of Greece failed to secure 
permission from the Powers to annex the 
island of Crete he is reported to be in 
disfavor with his subjects. German 
statesmen in touch with the situation fear 
that he may have to abdicate. When he 
recently returned to Athens he was given 
a chilling reception. Many papers de- 
mand his abdication———A _ cyclone 
ravaged the district northwest of Milan 
on the 23d inst. Sixty persons are re- 
ported dead and many hundreds injured. 
The property losses are estimated at 
many millions——In an Alpine disaster ~ 
near Grindelwald seven persons lost their 
lives. There were two parties numbering 
twelve persons in all. The first party 
was overwhelmed by an avalanche, and 
fell three hundred feet, sweeping along 
the second party. Among those killed 
are two German climbers, Jean Barthold 
and Alfred Kuhn, and the guides, Alex- . 
ander and Adolph Burgener, and Chris- 
tian Bohren. 























The School Book, 


the Publisher and 


the Public 


BY EDWIN GINN 


[Mr. Ginn is the head of the widely known Boston firm of Ginn & Co., publishers of 


school and college text books. 


He is also interested in all public questions, especially in 
housing the poor, and in promoting better relations between capital and labor. 


Recently 


he founded the International School of Peace and endowed it with $50,000 annually. The 
following article is an illuminating discussion of the publishing business and will be of in- 


terest to all educators,—EpiTor.] 


T seems desirable that the public 
| should know more than they now do 
concerning the publishing of school 
books, the part they play in education, 
and the conditions surrounding the busi- 
ness, both favorable and unfavorable. 
The wisdom of’ giving out information 
on this subject may be questioned by 
some who feel that the situation is a 
delicate one, and that if we publish any 
facts in regard to the business interested 
parties may misuse them. I have found, 
however, that there is greater danger in 
ignorance than in knowledge, and it is 
my belief that the public should be taken 
into our confidence. The one who 
knows most about the school book busi- 
ness is the publisher himself. If the 
public receive information from any 
other source it must be second-hand and 
consequently less reliable. In my judg- 
ment the reason for so much unjust crit- 
icism and for such legislation as is 
against the public interests is that the 
publishers have not given to the public 
the facts concerning their business. 

The teaching fraternity understand 
the value of a good book and its impor- 
tance in all educational work. They 
‘know that while there may be rare in- 
stances of a teacher being comparatively 
independent of the book, the majority 
depend very largely upon it for the 
value of their instruction. The great 
majority of the general public, however, 
do not understand this, and, not know- 
ing the facts, have been misled. Pub- 
lishers have been silent too long, and I 
now propose to. give out some facts in 
regard to the school book business, the 
amount done annually, the comparatively 
small margin of profit secured, the diffi- 
cult task the publisher has to perform, 
and the importance of his work in the 
educational world. 
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Many suppose that the school book 
business is on a par, as to extent, money 
invested and profits derived, with the 
leading industries of the country. I 
have often seen it stated that the pub- 
lishers were making enormous profits 
and that they were engaged in a busi- 
ness of very large proportions, some 
rating it as high as $1,000,000 in a 
single State. But to the best of my 


knowledge and belief the entire school 
book business in the United States is 
somewhere between $9,000,000 and, $12,- 
000,000 annually, and it must be remem- 
bered that this is divided among a large 
Compare the extent 


number of houses. 
of the publishing business with the other 
great industries of the country. It will 
be seen at a glance that there are many 
that exceed it from ten to twenty fold; 
as, for example, manufactures of vari- 
ous kinds, woolens and cottons, boots 
and shoes, iron and steel, farming im- 
plements, sugar, liquors, cigars, etc., the 
great milling interests, real estate inter- 
ests, transportation by land and sea, oil, 
coal and mining industries, banking, and - 
the various lines of mercantile enter- 
prises. All these exceed in amount the 
school book business many, many times. 

The character of the school book busi- 
ness makes it necessary that men of 
superior education should engage in it. 
Few, if any, kinds of business require a 
more careful training. There are few, 
if any, kinds of business where the at- 
tendant risks are greater, and probably 
none in which the public have so much 
at stake; and when the public come to 
understand all the conditions which sur- 
round this business and the difficulties 
that beset it on every hand, at the same 
time realizing the importance of the 
good book in education, they will readily 
see that the publisher needs a pretty free 
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hand in his work and that his reward is 
no greater than it should be. 

To produce a good book is no easy 
task. Many suppose that the publisher 
sits in his office and authors and editors 
walk in with their manuscripts all in 
perfect form, ready for the printer ; that 
all he is required to do is to set his 
presses and binding machines in opera- 
tion and bring out the books. 
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recognized ability for their opinion and 
advice as to its further perfection. Here 
again, in procuring these advisers, great 
care and expense are involved. Much 
depends upon the selection of the right 
helpers in this as in all other depart- 
ments of the business. Indeed, I have 
sometimes thought that the great differ- 
ence between success and failure the 





But what are the facts? 

It takes years of careful 
search and training on the part 
of the publisher to create a good 
working staff composed of men 
and women of exceptional abil- 
ity, who thoroly understand 
their business. An author may 
be fully equipped in knowledge, 
but lack in experience .in the 
schools, or he may have both 
knowledge and experience and 
yet lack the ability to write sim- 
ply and attractively enough for 
school children. Thus, a great 
many authors need supplement- 
ing, and arranging this union of 
talent, so that each will work 
harmoniously with the other, is 
no easy task. 

The royalties paid for this tal- 
ent are large, much nearer an 
equal division than most people 
suppose. In fact, by going back 
over our books for twenty years, 
we find by actual figures that we 
have paid to our authors from 
40 to 50 per cent. of the total 
amount taken out of the business 
by authors and publishers to- 
gether. I want to say, however, 
that we have always considered 
ourselves very fortunate in be- 
ing able to secure these good 











authors and have been glad to 
pay them as liberally as we have 
for the kind of work they could do for us. 
There are not too many to be found of 
the first grade, and those whom it has 
been our good fortune to secure could 
command and deserve a large return for 
their services. Here is an item of ex- 
pense in the making of the good book 
which I fear the public have not fully 
appreciated. 

After receiving the manuscript the 
publisher sends it out to his critics of 
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world over, in whatever the undertaking, 
lies largely in the judgment displayed in 
the choice of one’s lieutenants. 

Then it costs a great deal to illustrate 
the book after the manuscript is per- 
fected. The cost of illustrating a geog- 
raphy, for example, varies from $20,000 
to $30,000, and the illustrations in most 
books cost several hundred dollars. 

The cost of the skilled labor necessary 
in the manufacture of the book is an- 
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other large item of expense. In any 
manufacturing business, especially in the 
higher grades, the cost of the raw mate- 
rials is a very unimportant item, as, for 
example, in the manufacture of watches, 
pianos, chronometers, and many other 
articles which I might enumerate; and 
so it is in the manufacture of the good 
book. 

The expense of advertising and put- 
ting upon the market the product of the 
publisher is very heavy, one cause for 
this being that school books are used by 
people scattered over a vast territory. 
In fact, if a careful analysis were to be 
made, I think it would be found that 
few manufactured articles return to the 
producer so small a margin of profit, 
compared with the cost of production 
and the expense of putting the goods 
upon the market. 

In this connection it is only fair to 
state that while the price of all kinds of 
manufactured articles and the price of 
labor have materially advanced, this is 
not true of the school book. On the 
contrary, discounts have continually in- 
creased, until today the net price of the 
school book is really less than it was ten 
or fifteen years ago. 

Even after the most painstaking work 
by author, publisher and manufacturer, 
when it would seem that an almost per- 
fect book was the result, and after 
spending large sums in advertising and 


placing it upon the market, we often find © 


that it does not meet the need of the 
schools, and it is dropped before it has 
paid back the original cost of the plates 
and expense of introduction. Many a 
book has to be made over several times 
before the successful edition appears. 
The test of a good book is the duration 
of time that it remains in the schools, 
and I think that, in general, this state- 
ment can truly be made, that unless a 
book continues in use over five years it 
is not a success and yields no profit to 
the publisher. There are exceptions, of 
course, where the cost of the plates is 
small and the expense of putting the 
book on the market is light; but the re- 
turn comes more often after the end of 
five years than before. Here is an ele- 
ment of risk and expense which the pub- 
lic know nothing about. It is the few 
successful books that have to carry the 
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many unsuccessful ones, and it is not 
possible, speaking from my own experi- 
ence, to guard against such losses. Be- 
cause of the difficulties and risks attend- 
ing this business we have seen many 
failures. You can count upon the fin- 
gers of one hand the school-book pub- 
lishing houses that have accumulated any 
considerable property in the last fifty 
years. 

From the above it seems to me it can 
readily be seen that there is much to de- 
ter thoughtful men of ability and enter- 
prise from entering the school-book pub- 
lishing business under present condi- 
tions. Yet how does it compare in im- 
portance with other activities? Is it not 
as essential to have good books as good 
shoes, good clothes, or good houses? Is 
it not as necessary to train the mind 
properly as to care for the body? It would 
seem that the public should foster and 
protect those engaged in the making of 
schoo! books as carefully at least as 
those engaged in any other business. 

Because of the sharp competition in 
the school-book business, as in all other 
enterprises, the different houses have 
sent out large numbers of traveling men. 
This has affected the public both favora- 
bly and unfavorably. These men are for 
the most part college graduates, many of 
them have been teachers, men well quali- 
fied to conduct intelligently the work in 
hand. They distribute annually, free of 
charge, hundreds of thousands of the 
latest text books, thus giving teachers 
and schcol officials an opportunity to ex- 
amine the newest and best in school lit- 
erature. This has been a decided advan- 
tage to education, particularly in country 
districts far from the large cities. These 
agents are an elevating influence on the 
whole and are so recognized by thought- 
ful educators; but occasionally, in their 
zeal to secure business for their respec- 
tive houses, they may lay themselves 
open to the charge of bringing about 
changes which are of less benefit to the 
public than to the publisher. 

Largely, I believe, because the public 
have not understood the conditions and 
have felt that the profits received from 
the sale of school books were too large, 
certain States have taken into their 
hands the selection of textbooks for a 
series of years, in some instances going 
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so far as to limit the price of the books 
to be used in the schools. With. what 
result? 

In the first place, such action creates a 
great monopoly and there is fierce com- 
petition among the publishers to secure 
the contracts. No matter how honest the 
men on these State boards may be, they 
are in a hard position in trying to decide 
what is best under existing conditions, 
and there is grave danger that because 
of prejudice or friendships or other con- 
siderations the best interests of the com- 
munity may not be served. While it fre- 
quently happens that the successful book 
is a good one, it often happens that the 
poorer one is selected, for the publisher 
of the poorer book has a larger margin 
of profit than the publisher of the good 
one and he can therefore promote more 
freely. The public should guard against 
all possibility of the lobbyist’s getting in 
his work in matters pertaining to educa- 
tion. If ever there was a place where 
political influence of any kind should not 
be allowed to have weight it is in mat- 
ters of education, whether in the selec- 
tion of teachers or of the books so im- 
portant in their work. 

Again, limiting the price of the book 
is in the interests of the poorer book. 
All such legislation puts a premium on 
the cheaper product, and is consequent- 
ly very short-sighted from an educa- 
tional standpoint. At the most not more 
than fifteen or twenty cents a year can 
be saved, per pupil, by purchasing cheap 
books, and what does that amount to in 
the child’s education? By careful com- 
putation it has been found that the aver- 
age cost of school books, per year, to the 
pupil in the grammar school does not ex- 
ceed one dollar, which, when compared 
with the other necessary cost, is a very 
small item. At a moderate estimate his 


clothing, food, housing, and the value of 
his time cannot be reckoned at less than 
two hundred dollars a year. Now if his 
school books cost at most only a dollar a 
year and are such an important factor in 
his education, is it wise economy, for the 
sake of a small saving of fifteen or 
twenty cents, to lose the advantages that 
good books furnish in the training which 
is to prepare him to take a place in the 
work of the world? Is there anything 
that yields a greater return on the 
amount invested than the good book, at 
the price paid for it, in the hands of the 
child? Instead of discouraging in any 
way the production of the good book. 
would it not be far better for the pub- 
lic to put a premium upon it and see 
that conditions are such as to attract the 
best talent the country affords? 

The publisher of school books is a 
public servant, and the public should see 
to it that no action on their part seri- 
ously hampers him in his work or hin- 
ders from entering this field men of in- 
telligence and enterprise. While the 
publisher has, of course, a very deep in- 
terest in this subject, it is of far deeper 
interest to the public, for the publishers 
are few, the public are many. The loss 
that the one may sustain is of little con- 
sequence compared to the loss that 
would come to the millions if the books 
placed in the hands of children were of 
inferior quality. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the public should look into 
all these matters in a broad way, watch- 
ing with a jealous eye any attempt to in- 
terfere with the free conduct of those 
concerned in advancing education and 
seeing to it that no laws are enacted cre- 
ating a monopoly or such a state of af- 
fairs as would seriously affect a product 
of such great import to the world. 


Boston, Mass. 








Boarding Schools Versus Public Schools 


BY THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER, Ph.D. 


Director oF Tue Tome ScuHoot For Boys. 


HE title of this article carries with 
it a suggestion of opposition be- 
tween these two types of schools 

—between boarding schools and public 
schools. As a matter of fact, however, 
both types of schools may work effective- 
ly side by side. Both meet special needs 
and each is accomplishing an important 
task. 

The more serious question is not 
whether the work of the boarding 
schools is as helpful as the work of the 
public schools, but rather, in what re- 
spects can either one or both be im- 
proved? The public schools are not ade- 
quate. nor is the number of boarding 
schools which are conducted along seri- 
ous educational lines sufficient to meet 
our requirements. We do not need a 
larger number of schools or a greater va- 
riety, but rather we should strive to 
make the schools of all sorts which are 
now in existence more thoro, more schol- 


arly and more helpful. 

In discussing the demands of modern 
business and, social life, it is sometimes 
stated, or at least suggested, that the 
schools and their curricula will have to 


be changed. Unquestionably the next 
generation will see modifications in our 
systems of education, but as schools are 
improved, it will be observed that the 
materials of education are not likely to 
be modified greatly. The improvements 
will come in a more economical arrange- 
ment of the pupils’ time, in more inten- 
sive teaching, in more serious demands 
on the industry of the pupils, and, final- 
ly, in a closer relationship between the 
homes and the schools. 

In furthering any great mental or 
moral reform it is desirable to begin with 
the youth. The universities have been 
compelled to do more than their share 
to increase the sum total of culture. We 
must turn to the schools in seeking to 
promote greater enlightenment and with 
full confidence that important results will 
be gained. 

It should be understood that the suc- 
cess of the universities, the success of 
the colleges, the success of all institutions 
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for the promotion of learning and let- 
ters, depends upon giving to boys the 
best opportunities. If they are to real- 
ize all the benefits which the higher in- 
stitutions afford, they must be started 
right on their educational career. The 
development of schools is, at the present 
time, the most attractive department in 
the whole range of education. There is 
a manifest loss of effort in our collegiate 
education. There are, so to speak, too 
many parallel lines competing with one 
another where no competition is neces- 
sary. If some of the intense energy 
which is now being devoted to building 
up colleges could be turned into the di- 
rection of the improvement and endow- 
ment of schools, we should be better off. 
The importance of this work of educat- 
ing boys in the most plastic period of 
their lives is so serious that it demands 
the consideration of the men who are en- 
dowing colleges, universities and hospi- 
tals. 

In any discussion of the comparative 
merits of different types of schools 
everything depends on the character of 
the schools themselves. There are in this 
country some very admirable boarding 
schools. There are also systems of pub- 
lic schools which reach a high degree of 
excellence. In this brief article refer- 
ence can only be made to some of the 
most salient weaknesses and character- 
istics of both types of school. 

There are boarding schools that are 
business enterprises. They do not ac- 
cept the very great and grave responsi- 
bilities which properly belong to them. 
There are boarding schools which are 
moved by high ideals of scholarship and 
high ideals of life. They are, however, 
not able to accomplish their ends because 
of inadequate resources. Again, there 
are boarding schools with ample re- 
sources, whose efficiency is hampered by 
an unhealthy school spirit. In such 
schools there may be too great an inter- 
est in the non-scholastic questions con- 
nected with the education of boys. There 
may be too much talk about the devel- 
opment of some of the abstract qualities 
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which a boy has or is supposed to have. 
There is a suspicion of cant in much 
of the interest in what is called the man- 
ly boy. The quality of manliness is not 
increased by much speaking. School- 
masters, in trying to cultivate this qual- 
ity, are in danger of introducing a dilet- 
tante element into their schools, whereas 
the manliness will take care of itself if 
the boy gains respect for himself by an 
industrious manner of living and if he 
acquires the feeling of physical well- 
being which a sturdy young athlete must 
have. Industry and sensible athletics are 
important means to give to boys these ab- 
stract qualities which are so much sought 
after. 

These are, then, some of the tests 
which may be applied to a boarding 
school in order to determine whether it 
is doing the kind of work which justi- 
fies its existence—is it a serious educa- 
tional enterprise, with serious educa- 
tional purposes or is it a commercial ven- 
ture with little or no ideals of what 
makes for the real development of boys? 
Does the boarding school have resources 
in the way of a well trained faculty, 
schoo! buildings, laboratories, athletic 
fields, which are sufficient to do effective 
work with the boys committed to its 
charge? Finally, is the attainment of 
sound scholarship the first aim of the 
school? Is there a sturdy democracy 
which removes it from the suspicion of 
snobbery ? 

It might be asked, why should there 
be a need of boarding schools when the 
public schools are maintained from one 
end of the country to the other? 

The work of our public schools must 
be supplemented by schools on an inde- 
pendent foundation, for many reasons. 
One cause of the demand for independ- 
ent institutions is the increasing neces- 
sity of sending boys away from home. 
Crowded conditions in the city, the great 
pressure of numbers which comes upon 
the public schools, the countless distrac- 
tions which carry the boy away from his 
task of getting an education, make it 
necessary for him to be sent to a school 
where there is less restlessness and less 
unsettlement. Furthermore, many par- 
ents are unable or unwilling to accept 
the responsibility of training their own 
children. Fathers and mothers now rely 
more upon the schools for assistance 
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than ever before. The demands upon 
the professional schoolmaster are becom- 
ing more and more exacting, and with 
this increasing dependence it is neces- 
sary that the school should assume a 
most serious attitude toward its duties. 
It may indicate an unfortunate condition 
of society that the schools are growing 
more important, but this is not a matter 
which can be discussed at this time. 

The greatest triumph of the public 
schools in the past two generations con- 
sists in wiping out almost completely il- 
literacy. It is safe to say that in a few 
years, thru the influence of the public 
schools, there will be hardly an illiterate 
person in the United States. 

Furthermore, what the officers of pub- 
lic instruction are accomplishing in the 
great centers of population in digesting 
the mixt nationalities which come into 
their hands demands unbounded admira- 
tion. They are fulfilling a patriotic duty 
while perforining an educational task. 

However, the effectiveness of most of 
the public schools systems in the United 
States is diminished by political influ- 
ences of all sorts. The teaching is not 
uniformly of a high grade, because the 
administration of the schools is inter- 
fered with by political considerations. 
Many of the public school teachers, in 
spite of a deplorable burden of work and 
in spite of inadequate pay, however, 
show teaching ability of a very high 
order. Sometimes, of course, the work 
of the teachers, because of its unvarying 
routine, becomes perfunctory and list- 
less. This is a danger which is increased 
by the large size of the classes. 

Another weakness of the public 
schools consists in the lack of a stable 
educational policy. Many theories, many 
fads, are tried whose permanent value 
have not been fully determined. There 
is a good deal of educational vivisection 
taking place, which is not only unfortu- 
nate for the pupils, but which also pro- 
duces no results except of a negative 
character. Some of the novelties which 
are introduced into the public schools are 
makeshifts employed to counteract the 
evil results of improper elementary train 
ing. Boys are carried along in the pub- 
lic schools until they arrive at an age 
when they ought to enter the high school. 
It is then discovered that they have lost 
interest in going to school. They want 
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to give up and go to work. In a great 
many cases this is because they have 
made a failure in their school life. The 
number of such failures would be re- 
duced if the elementary training were of 
a higher character. If the pupils re- 
ceived more individual attention in these 
earlier stages they would be carried far- 
ther in the system without getting be- 
yond their depth and without becoming 
totally discouraged. If it were possible 
for the public schools to furnish the best 
possible elementary education, the neces- 
sity for the complex vocational schools 
which are now attracting a great deal of 
attention would be diminished. Such 
schools are intended for the most part 
to prolong the courses of these discour- 
aged boys and to keep them in school by 
giving them special work, which is 
adapted to their attainments and their 
limited abilities. The ostensible reason 
for these vocational schools is to give 
boys a “practical” education. In theory 
this idea is plausible, but in practice it 
meets with serious difficulties. These 


may in time be overcome, but at pres- 
ent vocational education in the secondary 


schools is in an experimental stage. 

Concerning the practical turn which is 
frequently given to education at the 
present time it should be said that there 
is great danger of its being overdone. 

The great improvements in every de- 
partment of industry and science are 
generally the result not of manual dex- 
terity, but rather the result of profound 
scientific study. The wonderful ad- 
vances that are being made in the pre- 
vention and cure of disease, which, to be 
sure, is one of the most practical ends 
that we could wish to reach, is the result 
of abstract scientific methods. If we 
consider another department of human 
activity which is far removed from the 
study and practice of medicine, if we 
consider military science we find that its 
great advances are due to the study of 
higher mathematics. So it is with all 
engineering work. The most lasting re- 
sults come to the deepest students and 
rarely to the so-called practical men. It 
would seem, therefore, that there may be 
danger of pursuing too far the demand 
for practical education. It would seem 
that in some cases the word. “practical” 
is used to cover up poor thinking and in- 
different study. 
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The German,.public school system has 
its vocational feature, but it is also per- 
meated with a deeper spirit of learning 
than our schools have reached. The 
German schools have serious weak- 
nesses ; they are too severe in their meth- 
ods and possibly too exacting in the de- 
mands which they make. Some of these 
faults are now fully recognized and 
means are being taken to obviate them. 
But notwithstanding the criticisms which 
are made of the German schools, there 
is no doubt that the scientific supremacy 
which Germany holds is based on her 
common schools. Before entering the 
university the German lad has received 
the kind of drill which will control his 
entire career. He has learned the invio- 
lability of scientific accuracy. He has 
acquired that power of attention to de- 
tails which has made German scientific 
work exhaustive and thoro. Above all, 
he has amassed an amount of informa- 
tion which would stagger the ordinary 
American boy. 

By way of recapitulation, it may then 
be said, that the boarding school should 
have a great advantage in being able to 
control completely all the time of its 
pupils. Many schoolmasters believe that 
the most important part of the day is 
that which is passed in the preparation 
of tasks. It is then that the pupil ac- 
quires the power of concentration—that 
he learns “how to study.” The boarding 
school has further a greater opportunity 
and a greater responsibility in that it is 
able to attempt more in forming the 
characters of its pupil than the public 
school. 

The ideal boarding school is also 
freed from the influence of politics 
and is able to maintain a more conserva- 
tive and generally a more scholarly 
course of study. Apparently the advan- 
tages of the comparison of the boarding 
school with the day school rest with the 
former, but it should be borne in mind 
that as the boarding school has greater 
opportunities, it has also greater diffi- 
culties, and the number of boarding 
schools that have reached this ideal con- 
dition is at present small. The future 
will, however, demand more of the inde- 
pendent foundations, just as it will re- 
quire more thoro work on the part of 
the public schools. 

Port Depostt, Mp. 
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was left to the Bureau of Education 

by Commissioner William Torrey 
Harris. The present administration of 
that office has no finer responsibility 
than that of maintaining at its best the 
spirit and tradition which constitute 
that legacy. There are undoubtedly 
very few today who would accept in its 
entirety the philosophical system which 
Doctor Harris represented. There are 
few, indeed, who would accept unmodi- 
fied his plan of educational adminis- 
tration. But his plan and system were 


's was an extraordinary legacy that 


the outcome of an elevated and unsel- 
fish patriotism. He was an American 
and his Americanism was permeated by 
such devotion to the loftiest thought 
and the widest learning, that it can 


never disappear from the educational 
organization of this country without in- 
calculable loss. 

I am asked to bring a message from 
the Federal Bureau of Education. The 
Bureau of Education is, in a sense, the 
child of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, having been brought into being 
at the immediate instance of the Na- 
tional Association of State and City 
School Superintendents, which was the 
forerunner of the present Department 
of Superintendence. 

Within the past year the Bureau as it 
may be seen from without, has been 
greatly changed. It has left its out- 
grown shell by the unresting sea of 
Eighth and G streets and has entered 
upon dignified and commodious quarters 
under one of the Federal Government’s 
own roofs. It has, indeed, been taken 
into the bosom of the national family. 
Its library, which had previously been 
reorganized, has now been re-arranged 
in its new quarters for practical service. 
A vigorous new division has been 
erected, that of school administration, 
which deals particularly with matters of 


interest to state and city education 
offices. A beginning has been made in 
what may be termed a field service, a 
service which has already engaged a 
good portion of the time of two special- 
ists, those in school administration and 
in the work of land-grant colleges. This 
service is to be further extended. Pro- 
vision has been made by Congress for 
two important additions to the staff, 
namely those of editor and of specialist 
in higher education. The new specialist 
will be engaged, both at the office and in 
the field, with work in connection with 
our colleges and universities. A great 
campaign has recently been undértaken 
by friends of the Bureau with a view to 
the wide extension of this new service in 
the field. It is earnestly desired and 
hoped that this campaign may meet 
with abundant success, and that we may 
have in the near future an instrument 
for more generous and far-reaching 
activities. 

It is not generally known that this 
office is equipped with one of the most 
extensive educational experiment sta- 
tions in the world. It is an experiment 
station embracing some 580,000 square 
miles of territory, with 2,500 miles of 
sea coast, sparsely populated with some 
30,000 natives of different backward 
races, Indian, Aleut, and Eskimo. Such 
a practice school presents the white 
man’s burden in its most concrete form, 
with all of the difficulties and all of the 
inspiring opportunities presented by the 
world-education movement of our time. 
There in Alaska the school physician 
and the school nurse are now going up 
and down, helping the people in their 
sicknesses, and teaching them how to 
live clean and wholesome lives. The 
girls are learning to cook and to sew 
and to make good homes. The boys are 
learning to earn an honest livelihood 
under their new conditions, by new in- 
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dustrial pursuits, by the raising of rein- 
deer, by improved fishing, gardening, 


and the use of common tools. They are 
learning something of the white man’s 
wisdom and the white man’s better aims 
in life. These things are to help them 
in their new relations with the white 
man, who must inevitably be their neigh- 
bor and their fellow laborer. The end 
in view is the training of these people 
to self-reliance and ultimate self-govern- 
ment. 

There is only one thing more to be 
said at this time about the strengthening 
of the Bureau as an instrument, and that 
is to refer to the strengthening of its re- 
lations with other Government offices. It 
is true everywhere, and notably true in 
Washington, that an isolated office is 
likely to be a weak and crippled office. 
Among the most important steps that 
have been taken of late in the building 
up of this Bureau have been the ar- 
rangements which have been made for 
close co-operation with the Library of 
Congress and with the Bureau of the 
Census. Connection with the Census 


Office has received especial attention 
during the past year. That office is now 
rendering invaluable assistance in the ef- 
fori to secure more nearly uniform and 
therefore more informing statistics con- 
cerning our great State and city sys- 
tems of education. 

The chief accounting officers of a 
number of our city school systems have 
now formed a national association which 
in its turn will co-operate with these two 
offices at Washington. A committee 
was appointed at the Indianapolis meet- 
ing of our Department of Superin- 
tendence for a somewhat similar pur- 
pose. This gives us a strong combina- 
tion of those interested in the improve- 
ment of school accounts and school re- 
ports. We have now more reason than 
ever before to hope that the reproach - 
which has lain against our school re- 
poits, that they do not tell an intelligible 
tale, is soon .to be a thing of the past. 
Everybody has a personal interest in 
such a change, for to have more illumin- 
ating reports will mean to have so much 
the better schools. 
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This is all that it seems necessary to 
say at this time regarding the tool. Now, 
what is the larger work which the im- 
proved tool may be expected to do? 

It is the business of the Bureau to col- 
lect and diffuse such information as 
shall help the people of the United 
States to establish better systems of 
schools. Or the face of it this business 
would seem to be simply that of infor- 
mation and not that of propaganda. In 
a sense this is true. The office is to be 
a scientific office, with scientific impar- 
tiality toward the facts which it reports. 
But it can not be indifferent to the facts 
which it reports. It must view them 
with reference to the improvement of 
our educational systems. The field in 
which its investigations shall be made 
must be selected with reference to pub- 
lic needs. It must call attention to the 
significance of the facts presented, with 
some positive conviction as to the direc- 
tions in which there is need of improve- 
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ment. It has indeed a mission. It has 
a propaganda. It is concerned all the 
time with the effort to make for this 
country a better education of all the 
people. Some of the directions which 
this endeavor should take in the imme- 
diate future may be mentioned here. 

We are still unable in this country to 
give to all of our citizens anything like 
a fair chance at education. We still 
have some illiteracy. We still have 
great numbers of pupils leaving the 
schools before they have received a 
proper elementary education. There are 
portions of the country which are at 
great disadvantage as compared with 
others in these respects. This office of 
information must keep on setting forth 
the actual state of our school attendance, 
so far as it can be determined, and must 
reiterate the call of these simple facts to 
efforts for the improvement of school 
attendance. 

The improvement of school attendance 
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must go hand in hand with the abate- 
ment of child labor and numerous other 
undertakings for the general welfare of 
childhood. It is the business of a cen- 
tral office to call repeated attention to 
these relationships, and to help those 
who are at work in neighboring fields to 
work together for their common ends. 

We need to press home such informa- 
tion as will lead to the improvement of 
our school buildings. In a country 
which is spending $73,000,000 a year for 
the construction, equipment and repair 
of its buildings for school purposes, such 
information as would lead to an im- 
provement of only one per cent. as re- 
gards this expenditure would cause an 
aggregate annual saving of no mean 
sum; while the saving of the health of 
pupils, which can be accomplished 
through more hygienic construction, is 
an incomparably greater concern. 

In a thousand ways the improvement 
of health thru education is now under 
way. An agency which, thru the gentle 
force of clear information, can bring 
these ways into unison and prevent the 
waste of misdirected efforts, will prove 
itself a national benefit. 

Industrial education is with us, in its 
three main forms of trade schools, 
schools of housekeeping, and schools 
for rural life. It is every day raising 
more questions than any one as yet can 
answer. Such an office as the Bureau 
of Education is to overlook this whole 
field and keep incessant inquiries under 
way, all over the world, with a view to 
finding the best answers to the most 
urgent of these questions. But here 
again, it is not information alone that is 
needed. Our new effort at industrial 
education are pulled this way and that 
by inharmonious aims and conflicting 
interests. A national office concerned 
with these things must make the con- 
stant endeavor to persuade those dis- 
cordant forces into unity of aim, and 
that effectiveness which comes from 
unity. At this point alone there is a 
patriotic service to be rendered, the 
value of which no man can estimate. 

I shall make no attempt at any com- 
plete enumeration. It is easy to see how 
important are many of the other under- 
takings which must be passed over here 
from sheer lack of time: The super- 
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vision of rural schools, improvements 
in the training of teachers, the relation 
of secondary schools to colleges and 
universities and to the life outside of col- 
leges and universities. And then the 
great work of higher and professional 
education—a world within itself. There 
never has been a time when a mediating 
agency was more needed in this field. 
Such an agency should help our institu- 
tions of higher learning to do a com- 
mon work for the country at large. State 
institutions and those under private con- 
trol; graduate schools, which are begin- 
ning to appreciate the evils of institu- 
tional isolation: and schools of medicine 
and law, in which the problems of isola- 
tion, affiliation, and standards generally 
are reaching their acute and critical 
stage: the time calls unmistakably for a 
central agency strong enough to dea! 
with questions such as these, and wise 
enough to deal with them by way of ef- 
fective influence without arrogating any 
fictitious authority. 

In the near future, without doubt, a 
general reorganization of the Federal 
agencies of education must be frankly 
considered. Some of the questions sub- 
sidiary to such reorganization are al- 
ready under discussion. Four of them 
may be mentioned here: 

Shall we have a National Department 
of Education, coordinate with the nine 
departments now in existence? 

Shall we have at Washington a Na- 
tional University? 

Shall we have an extension of Federal 
aid to education in the States, particu- 
larly in the form of Federal aid to in- 
dustrial education? 

Shall a Federal office be erected to 
concern itself with the general welfare 
of our child citizens? 

These questions are a challenge ad- 
dressed to the educational thought of 
the nation as well as to the political 
thought of the nation. I have confidence 
that the educational leadership of our 
time will meet those questions squarely. 
Our political leaders have a right to ex- 
pect courageous and competent service 
from the leaders of education, when 
questions such as these shall come up 
for legislative action. 

I will not take time for any extended 
discussion of these proposals. One gen- 
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eral point of view, however, calls for 
emphasis, 

Education is no longer an interest 
subsidiary to other interests. It has be- 
come one of the independent and domin- 
ant concerns of modern societies, and 
particularly of democratic societies. We 
may make such administrative arrange- 
ments from time to time as may be 
found workable and possible. But we 
must expect education to be eventually 
the organizing center which shall draw 
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to itself and adjust to one another all of 
those governmental agencies which are 
directly concerned with purely human 
betterment. 

But while the greater things are tak- 
ing shape, the Bureau of Education is to 
go on doing more and more of its ap- 
pointed work. That appointed work, 
stated in other than legal terms, is to 
make sporadic educational excellences 
contagious, and make the contagion of 
educational improvement an epidemic. 

Wasurncton, D. C. 
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Food 


BY THE BACHELOR MAID 


“Nec timuit sibi ne vitio 


uis verteret, olim 
Si praeco parvas, aut, ut 


uit ipse, coactor 


Mercedes sequerer; neque ego essem questus ; 
at hoc nunc 
Laus illi debetur et a me gratia maior.” 


WENTY centuries ago, almost, 
there lived in an Apulian village 


an ex-slave, ‘‘a poor man, with a 
little farm,” and one son to rear upon 
its modest income. The local aristoc- 
racy, whose leading lights would prob- 
ably have been called “Colonels” had 
they dwelt in the Blue Ridge region 
rather than near Apulian Vultur, are not 
recorded as having favored ‘social 
equality” with the freedman, nor does it 
appear that their brawny sons felt af- 
fection for his child as a schoolmate. 
There seems to have been a reciprocity 
of coolness, it is true—or, at least, there 
was certainly lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of the freedman and his boy for the 
retired army officers and their progeny, 
however the latter felt about it. 

For, by one of fortune’s whimsical but 
not uncommon capers, the “great sons of 
great centurions” have left us no rec- 
ord of their sentiments, and all we know 
of ancient Venusian social and educa- 
tional standards has come to us from the 
pen of one whose father was born a 
slave. But of the standards of that ex- 
slave we do know much, and, whatever 
may have been the gossip of his neigh- 
bors when he “dared to take his son to 
Rome,” to hobnob with the sons of 


knights and senators in the schools of 
the metropolis, subsequent events fully 
justified his educational theories, even to 
his crowning extravagance, when he 
sent abroad the boy born to be a farmer 
or an auctioneer to make a doctor of 
philosophy of him! 

But it is not my purpose to continue 
farther the recital of what every school- 
boy knows (let us hope), but rather to 
remind the parents of the schoolboy of 
one father’s educational policy, which, 
tho tried nearly two thousand years ago, 
seems to have worked well in a society 
not so different from our own as is 
rather commonly supposed. For the 
doctrines of the elder Horace are sus- 
ceptible, so it strikes me, of a wider ap- 
plication than may at first appear. They 
combat a tendency—a tendency which is 
rapidly becoming a position—so widely 
prevailing at the present time that it col- 
ors the discussion of many questions not 
recognized as primarily the property of 
the National Educational Association. In 
essence it is all one problem of educa- 
tion, but we are prone only to recognize 
it as such when we meet it as a proposi- 
tion for industrial training in the public 
schools; when applied to the negro, for 
example, we are likely to call it politics ; 
when applied to woman, sociology (or, 
in some circles, religion). 

About two years ago the widely 
quoted sentiment of an educator of repu- 
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tation put the proposition in perhaps the 
distinctest form in which it has ema- 
nated from pedagogical circles. His 
theory was, in substance, that much time 
is wasted in our schools in teaching chil- 
dren subjects which the mass of them, as 
the offspring of the proletariat and fu- 
ture members of the same class, not only 
well never use in after life, but will find 
a cause of delay-and consequent dissat- 
isfaction in entrance upon their various 
forms of toil. According to those who 
approve this doctrine there is “no time” 
to teach the humanities to the freckled 
son of the section boss, when all he 
wants (naturally, not dreaming that 
there are other things to bé wished for) 
is substantial practical preparation to 
head another gang like his father’s, and 
perhaps draw more pay for it. Why 
waste valuable hours for him on the re- 
mote possibility that he is a railroad 
president in embryo? Which, probably, 
is just what the Venusians would have 
said if any one had ventured there the 
wild suggestion that the tax collector’s 
son might “spread wings too large for 
his nest.” 

One of the features of our materialis- 


tic age, and not a bad one, is the promi- 
nence given to our daily bread—not the 
means by which it may be obtained, but 
the purity, the nourishing and strength- 
ening qualities of all that is compre- 


hended in the ancient phrase. Not only 
do “‘health foods” adorn the advertising 
space of magazine and street car, and 
faddists propose to elevate us morally 
and mentally thru the physical agency of 
pure food many times masticated with a 
pure heart, but the government takes a 
hand, and learned physicians think the 
subject worthy of long and profound 
discussion. Perhaps no department of 
the subject receives more attention than 
that of the feeding of young children, 
and it is right to consider what diet 
tends most to make them strong and vig- 
orous. But it would hardly be claimed 
that from infancy that diet should be se- 
lected with a view to developing strength 
-for the peculiar destiny which one’s an- 
cestry seems to foreshadow—that the 
prize fighter’s offspring should be fed 
only on raw beef, the minister’s son on 
spring chickens. 
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I do not wish.to push a parallel to the 
point of absurdity, but only to urge this: 
That as for every normal human being 
certain foods are recognized as of prac- 
tically universal value in producing all- 
round physical strength and comeliness, 
so for every normal human being, re- 
gardless of sex or color, there are cer- 
tain brain foods which-must be supplied 
in early life if we expect a well-rounded 
mental development. And these “health 
foods” of the mind are not to be esti- 
mated by their production of power to 
make things, including money. There is 
still, I think, except with those of ultra 
“advanced” educational ideas, a willing- 
ness to concede that point as touching 
the case of those destined to be profes- 
sional persons and scholars, the “excep- 
tional” young man or woman, but it is 
pointed out that for the masses the high- 
er forms of mental training are, if not 
as pearls cast before swine, at least as 
charlotte russe set before an unrecon- 
structed Esquimau. 

But by what divining rod may we lo- 
cate the exceptional young person? In 
any primary school, in any Southern cot- 
ton field, in any household of girls how- 
ever “protected” and “feminine,” there 
may be one as great as the tired little 
boy who slept under the “leaves and 
gathered myrtle” on the Italian mountain 
side. And even he, when come down 
from lyric flights to consort with his 
more prosaic muse, I fancy would have 
said that tho the favor of heaven may 
have kept him safe from vipers and 
bears and many a subsequent peril, that 
peculiar protection of recognized genius 
would have availed little to make him the 
poet and philosopher that he was with- 
out the “higher education” planned for 
him from babyhood by his father. It is 
hard for us to realize after a man has 
become great that as a boy he may have 
been as ordinary as anybody—or more 
so. Somehow we cannot but picture a 
Horace sleeping on the mountain or a 
Booker Washington sleeping under a 
sidewalk as adorned with at least a rudi- 
mentary halo to mark him as one of the 
elect, but I suppose that no contempo- 
rary Venusian or Southern passerby 
caught even the faintest gleam of one. Is 
it absurd to suppose that with sight 
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equally dull we may be educating to fol- 
low with the herd those who ought to be 
leaders of it? 

The essential difference between the 
child from the masses who, given no ad- 
vantages, by some miracle of ambition 
and energy rises out of the dead level of 
his surroundings, and the one who, also 
endowed with ability, rests content with 
the “advantages” which our school sys- 
tem provides him, is that the former, 
consciously starved, yearns mightily for 
the best food and finally gets it, while 
the latter has no way to know that what 
is allaying his hunger is not developing 
his strength. Horace, I take it, equipped 
with a father of tax-collecting ideas to 
match his calling, would have been in 
about the position of the youth of the 
last-named type. The very fact that Ve- 
nusia possessed a school supplying the 
sort of mental nourishment apparently 
suited to the taste of those dependent 
upon it, might easily have satisfied all its 
citizens, without the one exception, just 
as a similar condition satisfies many cit- 
izens of these United States. And the 
mass of them cannot be expected to 


know, any more than the great centu- 
rions, that the concentration of educa- 
tional effort upon what their children 
seem likely, according to popular inter- 
pretation, to “use,” omits the essential 
provision of making them themselves 


useful. But it seems strange that pro- 
fessional educators should publicly advo- 
cate theories for which a heathen freed- 
man can put them to blush. 

I do not mean to attack, specifically, 
any one branch of study or the claims of 
industrial education. I believe that a 
recent writer, who thinks that he has dis- 
covered in the agitation for it a deep-laid 
plot of plutocrats and trust manipulators 
to keep the children of the masses for- 
ever sunk in the mediocrity of the man- 
ual laborer, has attributed probably to 
those gentlemen one scheme for world 
enslavement more subtle and far reach- 
ing than even their colossal ingenuity has 
yet conceived. But that the result will 
eventually be about what he has predict- 
ed, even tho the motives are by no means 
so sinister, is not at all improbable. 
There is nothing in purely technical edu- 
cation, no matter how thoro or how pro- 
ductive of tangible results which may 
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adorn the “educational exhibit” of an ex- 
position, which feeds the mind for either 
growth or strength, and the country is 
full of manually skilful, intellectually 
capable, proofs of it. It does not make 
thinkers, it does not make dreamers, and 
the truly useful citizen has in him some- 
thing of each. The man who gets real 
inspiration out of a country landscape is 
the student who learned to commune 
with Nature thru communing with 
books, mayhap to the accompaniment of 
a smoky lamp in the back room of a 
boarding house; the woman who sees 
poetical possibilities in the keeping of a 
house is pretty likely to be an ex-school- 
teacher. It sounds very plausible to urge 
the importance of the agricultural col- 
lege for the rustic youth, “to hold the 
young people to the farm,” but there are 
scores of farmer boys and girls who 
ought never to be held to the farm. And 
of those whose place really is there, if 
you have but taught them how to make 
two grains of corn grow where one grew 
before, even upon highly scientific prin- 
ciples, you have not done one thing to 
elevate rural life, tho you may have in- 
creased the farmer’s income to the grade 
of automobile ownership. 

No one, I suppose, is inclined to deny 
the importance and necessity of agricul- 
tural schools. At the proper stage of 
mental maturity they supply an acute 
need in the development of some young 
men and women, and thus in the devel- 
opment of the nation; the mistake is in 
allowing studies purely agricultural to 
be introduced there and in the lower 
schools which prepare for them at such 
a time and in such an amount that they 
not only leave no room for brain food of 
a higher type, but destroy all appetite 
for it. Technical education built upon, 
and combining with it, that which devel- 
ops the reasoning power and the esthetic 
sense, is a valuable part of the intellec- 
tual diet. The young person fed on it to 
excess, no matter how good its quality, 
belongs among the mentally anemic or 
coarse and uncouth. 

It is assuredly with no peculiar malice 
towards schools of agriculture that I 
chance to have used them rather conspic- 
uously to point a moral. But they nat- 
urally occur to the mind considering 
technical education generally, because 
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they are at present perhaps the most 
popular item of the menu which educa- 
tional caterers offer to tempt the appetite 
of a public craving for some new thing. 
And then in the case of one particular 
class of citizens for whom a restricted 
educational diet is most generally recom- 
mended, agriculture is undoubtedly the 
favorite prescription of the politician-so- 
ciologist fer fitting them to fill “their 
place.” It is thought to be an indication 
of great breadth of mind and liberality 
toward the negro to concede that, if he 
must live in our midst, the growing agri- 
cultural possibilities of the Southern 
States point as with the finger of Provi- 
dence to the unquestionable destiny of 
every mother’s son and daughter of him. 
Booker Washington receives some slight 
toleration even from those who cannot 
forgive him for having looked upon the 
Presidential tableware, because he is 
teaching his race to be good farmers, 
“instead of wasting their time on Greek 
and Latin and such nonsense.” It is no 


criticism upon the educational work of 
Booker Washington or its value to his 
race to call attention to the fact that he 
himself is neither a farmer nor a brick- 


layer, and that if he were, Tuskegee and 
its achievements would be unknown. For 
it is an undeniable fact that no class of 
human beings is so keenly conscious of 
a degradation in manual labor as those 
who are incapable of any other kind, and 
only the breadth of mind conferred by 
a liberal education has enabled Booker 
Washington to teach his people that all 
work is an honor if done by the head 
and hands together. 

It seems strange that the doctrine of 
industrial education alone for the negro 
is most diligently preached by the very 
ones who are also most violent in their 
demands for his complete social segrega- 
tion. ‘““The negroes, if trained to be 
thrifty and industrious workers, would 
make an excellent peasant class,” say 
these “friends” of the negro, who “know 
him best.” In the first place, what busi- 
ness have citizens of a republic to speak 
of a “peasant class”’—above all, those 
citizens who most felicitate themselves 
upon maintaining the Jeffersonian tradi- 
tions undefiled? But omitting consid- 
erations of a visionary fraternity and 
equality, what, as a practical matter, 
must so effectually prevent the desired 
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race separation as the retention of ne- 
groes as a peasant class? The only con- 
ceivable remedy for the “social equality” 
scare which can prove permanent is the 
development by the negro of a society of 
his own. So long as he must depend 
mainly upon the white race for his teach- 
ers, physicians, lawyers, bankers and all 
the higher sorts of professional service, 
so long must he, in the nature of things, 
feel and chafe under his inferior condi- 
tion. When he learns that his own race 
can fully supply these needs, there will 
come an outlet for the ambitions of the 
abler members of it which will remove 
the thirst for “social equality” which, 
whether or not it exists anywhere but in 
Caucasian imagination, at least now 
causes lamentable loss of sleep and waste 
of printer’s ink. 

There is another class of American 
citizens who, tho more often toasted— 
“God bless ’em’’—and more smilingly ac- 
corded street car accommodation, have 
much in common with their colored 
brethren in the matters of restricted suf- 
frage and relegation to a “‘place.” And 
their voting superiors are very eloquent 
in their theories of education for them 
also. Certain superlatively wise gentle- 
men have discovered that perhaps the su- 
preme mistake of modern education has 
been the readiness with which it has al- 
lowed boys and girls to sit together at 
the same higher educational table, and 
they propose to save the next generation 
by giving the girls only the oatmeal and 
cream—and, to be sure, the strawberries 
—of the educational menu, while the 
boys grow strong and manly on the beef- 
steak. That is to say, they hold that the 
colleges for women, and the colleges 
which tolerate women, should provide 
for them courses which shall have in 
view primarily their universal destiny— 
wifehood and motherhood. It does not 
seem wholly illogical to consider how 
broadminded and valuable a citizen a 
man would be who had been educated 
solely for fatherhood (and what an in- 
teresting husband) ! 

Again, there are those who, sparing us 
somewhat on the ultra-maternal theory 
of feminine education, yet drop us from 
that frying pan into an almost hotter fire 
of enthusiasm for domestic science. Now 
domestic science for women is like agri- 
cultural science for men, except that its 
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possibilities for revolutionizing society 
and our whole mode of life are much 
greater. If it is taught as a great so- 
cial science, destined to amend or elimi- 
nate our present clumsy, wasteful and 
nerve racking system of individual 
housekeeping, and taught to women with 
minds already developed by college 
training to the point of understanding it 
as such, it offers one of the broadest, 
most attractive fields ever opened to wo- 
men. If all that comes to the lady who 
holds a diploma in it is the ability to 
serve digestible food to her husband and 
do something when her individual kitch- 
en plumbing gets out of order, I cannot 
see that she is greatly in advance of her 
great-grandmother, who somehow did 
with no particular instruction a good 
many things which we now term “edu- 
cation,” and employ “specialists” to 
teach. It would be interesting to have 
some statistical information as_ to 
whether the hours spent in beautiful 
manual-training school kitchens have 


given little girls any more definite in- 
formation than their ancestresses en- 
joyed concerning the not unimportant 


habits of the decimal point and the ob- 
jective case. 

A popular statement in educational 
discussions today is, “Some young peo- 
ple ought never to go to college.” The 
statement may be true, altho it seems to 
me to lack proof, and doubtless some 
never can go to college, but surely every 
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young person has the right to an amount 
and a kind of education which may en- 
able him and his advisers to decide intel- 
ligently whether he ought to go to col- 
lege or not. I see no other means to this 
than a universal plan of study capable of © 
leading to a liberal education. “Neque 
ego essem questus.” 

Only two or three in a generation will 
become Horaces; comparatively few, 
perhaps, will become professicnal men 
and women; but whether auctioneer or 
tax collector, farmer, mechanic or house- 
keeper, each commonplace one will thank 
the wise father or teacher who fed his 
mind in youth with that liberal nurture 
which saves even the commonplace from 
sordidness. 

Of course, it is a matter of opinion 
whether a “liberal education” involves 
ability to read Horace and the other an- 
cient classics, but at least we may agree 
that those studies are “liberal” which 
train men and women to see that ‘‘effi- 
ciency” does not mean alone doing 
things which can be seen, and making 
things which can be handled. 

Finally, it is only when the glorifica- 
tion of the utilitarian in education shall 
cease that we can justly deny the na- 
tional reputation for materialism and 
commercialism which I, tho a non-vot- 
ing member of the pernicious class 
who are “feminizing our _ schools,” 
am .still patriotic citizen enough to re- 
sent. 


The Little Wind 


BY LOUISE DRISCOLL 


Tue little wind a gossip is, 

Her skirts are full of mysteries, 

She lingered by my casement and she whis- 
pered to the rose. 

And all the silly butterflies 

Are trying to look old and wise, 

And blink their goggle eyes at me like self- 
admiring beaux! 


The little wind a wanton is, 

She has no sense of decencies, 

She never keeps a secret, but tells everything 
she knows. 

She pauses to caress you, 

Her little fingers press you, 

And when she’s learned your secret she tells 
it as she goes. 


The little wind a traitor is, 

O, yield not to her witcheries! 

But keep your heart well hidden when you 
feel her coming near. 

She is like velvet on your face, 

Her kisses have a piercing grace, 

And then she runs and tells the birds what 
you have let her hear. 


The little wind a gossip is, 

Her skirts are full of mysteries, 

She stopped and kissed me on her way and 
learned what I hold dear. 

And all the birds are singing it, 

And all the bees are bringing it, 

And in the heart of every flower it’s blooming, 
plain and clear! 

Catsxitt, N. Y. 








to extend such aid as we may to 

teachers and educators generally by 
presenting selections from the new pub- 
lications of merit that may be found to 
stand the test of trial. The comparisons 
and criticisms here printed are from the 
pens of those best qualified by practi- 
cal experience to judge of the subject 
matter of the books about which they 
write. In some cases books have been 
put aside for more extended notice when 
space permits, and in such cases their 
omission by no means implies a lack of 
worthiness. 


English Literature and Language 


Engtish Composition in Theory and Practice. By H. 
S. Canby, F. E. Pierce, H. N. MacCgacken, A. 
A. May and T. G. Wright. Macmillan. $1.25. 
Writing and Speaking. By C. S. Baldwin. Long- 


mans $1.20. 
A College Course in Writing from Models. By 
Holt. $1.25. 


Frances Campbell Berkeley. 
Theme-Book in English Composition. By A. M. 
Hitchcock. Holt. $1.00. 

A Manual of Debate. By R. W. 

can Book. 80 cents. 


- the lists which follow we have tried 


Thomas. Ameri- 
Composition and Narration. By J. R. Taylor. Holt. 


5 cents. 
Engh Versification. By J. W. Bright and R. D. 
iller. Ginn. 80 cents. 
y» lish Literature. By W. J. Long. Ginn. Bi 
ao ges 5 vomagg Literature. 
Simonds oughton, ifflin. 
English F% 
Heath. $1.00. 


Study Book in 
ooker. 
Selections from the Works of Samuel Johnson. By 


i good. Holt. go cents. 

Selections com the Critical Writings of <4 Allan 
Poe. y F. C. Prescott. -“~ 5 cents 

Lamb’s Select Essays of Elia. YF F. Genung. 
American Book. o cents. 

Representative Bio «. ies of English of of Let- 
ters. By opeland and F. . C. Hersey. 
Macmillan. $1. ‘ 

Narrative and Lovie ‘oems for Students. By S. S. 
Seward, Jr. Holt. 1.00. 

Selections trom Byron, ordsworth, Shelley, Keats 
and Browning. By C. T. Copeland and H. M. 
Rideout. American Book. 40 cents. 
Numerous as are the textbooks for 

the study of English, they may be read- 

ily divided into three very distinct 
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groups. In the first place there are the 
rhetorics and compositions, which have 
to do with the subject of self-expression 
in general or of some one form or man- 
ner of writing in particular. Among the 
former sort is a piece of multiple col- 
laboration, English Composition in The- 
ory and Practice, by the department of 
English composition in the Sheffield 
Scientific School. The feature of the 
volume is the peculiarity of the arrange- 
ment. Exposition is taken—and very 
properly so—as the practical basis or 
norm of expression, to which is referred 
immediately the discussion of words, 
sentences and paragraphs. Subsequently 
argumentation, description and narration 
receive proper attention, more or less 
independently, in the interests of the 
special problems involved. In this way 
narration becomes exemplary of con- 
struction, description of literary and 
artistic quality, and so on. The text is 
amply illustrated by “specimens,” tho 
the printing of the entire volume, text 
and illustrations alike, in a single type, 
is confusing. 

Equally interesting from the general 
rhetorical point of view is Professor 
Baldwin’s Writing and Speaking, tho 
the book suffers a little, perhaps, from 
the disadvantage that it is not altogether 
simple or obvious in design. On the 
whole, however, the material is arranged. 
to secure the two desiderata by clearness 
and interest in composition thru the two 
processes of planning and revision. 

Miss Berkeley’s College Course in 
Writing proceeds on a very different 
plan. Miss Berkeley’s idea is that one 
learns to write, not so much by prescrip- 
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tion, as from reading. In this conviction 
she has arranged a large number of 
selections to illustrate the various “forms 
of discourse” and has appended to each 
a few simple suggestions and questions 
to indicate their character, together with 
a list of topics capable of similar treat- 
ment, to develop the student’s original 
powers. The scheme is a new one, and 
in connection with a certain amount of 
classroom instruction seems worth a 
trial. 

Mr. Hitchcock’s Theme-Book, on the 
other hand, is confined to an attempt to 
solve the problem of composition sub- 
jects for the high school teacher. Grow- 
ing out of a card catalog of topics and 
assignments, it has come to consist of a 
carefully graded set of tested exercises 
in wide variety, from simple reproduc- 
tion and paraphrase to essay and ora- 
tion. 

Of the specific forms of writing, the 
favorite ones for individual treatment 
are the argument and the story. The 
former is simply and intelligibly handled 
in Professor Thomas’s Manual of De- 
bate, which has the merit of stripping 
the subject of much of the technicality 
with which the debating coach has en- 
cumbered it. The latter receives enthu- 
siastic and suggestive consideration in 
Professor Taylor's Narration, tho with 
some neglect of the technique which is 
indispensable to so distinct a genre. In 
this connection, too, may be mentioned 
3right and Miller’s Introduction to Eng- 
lish Versification, which is intended as a 
handbook for the understanding of verse 
rather than the composition of poetry. 
As such it includes a sticcinct account of 
the elements of metrical forms and fills 
a niche which has never been very suc- 
cessfully occupied. 

As distinct in a manner from the fore- 
going, the histories of literature may be 
conveniently grouped together in a place 
by themselves. Among them Dr. Long’s 
English Literature for schools should be 
referred to as an effort to vitalize the 
subject by relating it to the life of the 
author and of his age, as well as to the 
mind and the imagination of the pupil. 
To this end every literary period is pre- 
ceded by a brief historical sketch and 
followed by a summary of influences 
and tendencies, with questions calculated 
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to awaken the reader’s interest and 
direct it to matters of principal impor- 
tance. 

In the field of American literature 
Professor Simonds has prepared a com- 
panion volume to his history of English 
literature, published some years ago. 
The new volume follows the same gen- 
eral plan, and is as excellent in its way, 
as the old. 

As a new departure in literary text- 
books, the Study-Book in English Liter- 
ature deserves examination. As the 
writer is careful to point out, his little 
volume contains neither literary history, 
biography nor criticism. It is rather a 
compendium of materials comprising co- 
pious bibliographies illustrative of all 
sides of the authors studied, hints and 
directions to teachers and pupils with 
regard to the proper manner of going at 
the subjects, questions to arouse the stu- 
dents’ interest and set the points at the 
right angles, topics for essays in connec- 
tion with the reading, references to be 
memorized, and the like—all properly 
graded, after the compiler’s modest 
boast, in accordance with the principles 
of modern pedagogy. 

In a class of their own, and yet stand- 
ing as a middle term between the other 
two classes, are the reading texts, which 
may serve either as models of writing or 
as examples of literature. Prominent 
among these are a volume of selections 
from Johnson and another from Poe. 
The former is representative of John- 
son’s entire literary activity in verse and 
prose alike, inclusive of correspondence ; 
the latter is restricted to Poe’s critical 
writings exclusively, and as such isea 
convenient book for the general reader 
as well as for the student. Each volume 
contains the necessary notes and an 
introduction of some value; that to the 
latter in particular forms an interesting 
estimate of Poe’s critical phase. Pro- 
fessor Genung’s selections from Lamb is 
of the same character as the preceding. 
The volume includes fifteen of the 
Essays of Elia, selected and arranged 
with reference to their bearing upon 
Lamb’s life and personality. Biograph- 
ical writing in all its varieties is compre- 
hensively illustrated. in Copeland and 
Hersey’s Representative Biographies. 
The material is of three sorts: Extracts 
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from well-known autobiographies, jour- 
nals, diaries and the like; selections from 
the best English biographies, and a 
choice of “lives” from the ‘Dictionary 
of National Biography,” especially se- 
lected for the illustration .of English 
authors as well as of this particular man- 
ner of writing. 

What these texts do for prose Pro- 
fessor Seward’s Narrative and Lyric 
Poems does in a rather more general 
way for poetry. The selections are 
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LANDING OF THE ROMANS IN 
From Tappen’s “European Hero Stories.” 


pretty much what might be expected; 
the topic arrangement, however, com- 
mends itself as an improvement upon 
the usual chronological order. The book 
is supplemented by notes and a series of 
studies, which reviews the contents from 
several different points of view. Within 
a different range Copeland and Rideout’s 
Selections is controlled by much the 
same purpose and contains the most 
available work of Byron, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats and Browning for class 
use. 
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The Classics 


Macmillan’s Latin Series. Casar. The Gallic War. 
Books I-VII, Edited by Archibald Livingston 
Hodges, Instructor in Latin in the Wadleigh 
High School, New York City. 1909. $1.25. 

The Teaching of Latin in Secondary Schools. By 
Eugene A. Hecker. The Schoenhof Book. 80 
cen 


ts. 
Arabic Prose Composition. By T. H. Weir, B. D., 
M. R. A. S. Cambridge: at the University 


Press. $2.00. 

Pupils’ Notebook and Study Outlines of Roman His- 
tory. By Edna M. McKinley. Pupils’ Notebook 
and Study Outlines of Oriental and Greek His- 
tory. By L. B. Lewis. American Book. Each 
25 cents. 


Of the books presented for review in 
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BRITON. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


the year 1909 we single out Cesar’s 
Gallic War, edited by Archibald Living- 
ston Hodges. On the book a great 
amount of labor has been spent. The 
frontispiece gives a bust showing the 
world conqueror. A good ancient map 
is followed by one of more recent make. 
It may seem to be a waste of ink in the 
thousands of small marks placed over 
the vowels; but if this is settled by the 
guild it must be accepted. We most 
gladly take the sixty-five illustrations as 
a fine help in every way. We may also 
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especially praise the lucid description of 
the siege of Alesia. 

The Teaching of Latin in Secondary 
Schoois has found a champion in the 
master of the Roxbury Latin School. 
We stand with the master on the propo- 
sition that the study of Latin may yield 
no particular financial return. But he 
who knows no Latin has no grip on the 
humanities, be he boy or man. The little 
book at our hand will stand as an exam- 
ple of multum in parvo. 

Now we have Arabic Prose Composi- 
tion, “turning Arabic- English into 
King’s English.” . In some places he 
fares badly, e. g.: 

“It was of the goodness of the management 
that the passing of the stations was made on 
the return journey the opposite of what it was 
on the outward journey. 

Again: 

“There has been perfect to him his manage- 
ment in the causing to perish of a commun- 
ity.” 

The writer is distressed at the 

“Poisons of intoxicants without that there 
seize them sample or carving, as if they were 
drinking the declared lawful of the drink.” 

A good deal of what the book con- 
tains is far from King’s English. 

The American Book Company’s Pupils’ 
Notebook and Study Outlines reviews in 
a nutshell the whole field of classical 
study. The thoroness by which the spe- 
cial topics and references in Roman his- 
tory are crowded into page 111 is really 
wonderful. The Greek is treated still 
more fully, cf., pages 52-53, 55, 67-68, 
70, 81-82, 93, 102. These so-called 
pupils’ notebooks, which were some 
years ago thought comparatively little 
of, are grown to eminence. Large tomes 
have given place to the pupils’ note- 
book and study outlines, and the Amer- 
ican Book Company has seized an oppor- 
tunity not likely to be neglected. 


s 
Modern Languages 


Crowell’s Shorter French Texts. 
La Belle au Bois dormant. 
Contes du Petit Chateau. 
Petites Ignorances de la 
Ch. Rozan. L’Avare. Par Moliere. 
cin malgre iui. Par Moliere. Le 
Gentilhomme. Par Moliere. 
Napoleon. Par Marco De St. Hilaire. Mon 
Etoile. Par Scribe. Contes des Mille et une 
Nuits. Edited by R. de Blanchaud. Le Chateau 
de la Vie. Par E. Laboulaye. Choir de Poesies 
ae tee iv W. M. Daniels. Michel Per- 


de Bawr. Les J: 
P Hotel Corneille. 


25 cents a volume. 
Par Emma Fisher. 
Par Jean Mace. Les 
Conversation. Par 
Le Mede- 
Bourgeois 
Anecdotes sur 


umeaux de 
Par Ed. About. Choix des 
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Contes fo ulaires de la Haute Bretagne. Par 
Paul Sebillot. Deux Comedies enfantines. Par 
Mathilde Reichenback. La Farce de Paquin Fils. 
Par L. Lailavoix.. Waterloo. Par Victor Hugo. 
L’Avocat Patelin. Par Brueys. Le Tresor du 
Vieux Seigneur. Par Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Croisilles. ar Alfred De Musset. Contes a ma 
Soeur. Par H. Moreau. L’Evasion. Par Alex. 
Dumas. Recits tires des Feapeostens de Voyage 
d’Alexandre Dumas. Edited b . >, E. Mansion. 
Poémes Napoleoniens. Edite Auzas. 
One Thousand Common French Com- 
piled by R. de Blanchaud. 

Exercises in French Conversation and Composition. 
By Gustav Hein. Crowell. 40 cents. 

Mairet’s La Petite Princesse. Edited by Edith Healy. 
American Book. 35 cents. 

Sand’s Le Meumser D’Angibault. Edited by J. W. 
Kuhne. American Book. 40 cents. 

Claretie’s Pierille. Smith and Zdanowicz. 


cents. 

Michelet’s Histoire de France. By D. L. 
ditor. Holt. $1.00. 

The French og Bm Cc. F. 


Martin. 
Book. $1.2 
French destndan Schools. 
reen. $2.5 


By F. E. 
mgmans, 
Dumas’s Le Comte de Motte Cristo. 
Fontaine. American Book. 40 cents. 
Fables de La Fontaine. Putnam. 1.00. 
Gerstacker’s Germelshausen. Edited by A. Busse. 


erican Book. 30 cen 
Arnold’s Fritz auf Ferien. Edited by May Thomas. 

cents. 
Eaited by J. P. King. Holt. 


American Book. 
Hauff’s Lichtenstein. 
By Richard Roth. Edited by 
American Book. 35 cents. 


80 cents. 
Ein Nordischer Held. 
S. Allen. Holt. 70 cents. 
Edited by 


elene H. Boll. 
Herein. Edited by P. 
5 cents. 
eichenbach. 


my 


Holt. 40 

Buffum, 
American 
Farrington. 


Edited by C. 


Easy German Stories. By C. E. Reis. 
E. H. Biermann. 
Das ee 
Crowell. 7 cents. 
oO 


American Book. 
Von Mathilde 


25 cents. 
Whitney 


Dornréschen. m Emma Fisher. Crowell, 
Advanced German Composition. By M. P. 
German Literature, Land, and People. By Franklin 

J.. Holzwarth. American Book. $1.00 
Selections vw Early German paren. ‘By Klara 
Selgas’s La Mariposa Blanca. Edited = H. A. Ken- 

yon. Holt. 60 cents. 

Tres Comedias Modernas. 
Pepita Jiménez. By Juan Valera. Edited by C. V. 

Cusachs. American Book. 90 cents. 

That the French textbook world 
of the Crowell Company, which has pub- 
lished nearly thirty editions of French 
texts. These neat, little, inexpensive 
vocabulary, and compare favorably with 
other editions so far as print, binding, 
etc., are concerned. The texts chosen 
classification of them will render selec- 
tion an easy matter. 

Among the other texts are Mairet’s 
Sand’s Le Meunier d’Angibault, Clare- 
tie’s Pierille, one of his earliest works, 
a picture of peasant life in Périgord. 
schools, first and second year. Michelet’s 
famous History of France is for ad- 
vanced students. 


and L. L. Stroebe. Holt. F cents. 
litz. American Book. $1.0 
Edited by F. W. Mor- 
rison. Holt. 60 cents. 
shows signs of life is due to the activity 
volumes are supplied with notes and 
are mostly well known, and a convenient 
La Petite Princesse, for little girls; 
The last two are suitable for high 
Martin’s work is a thoro study of the 
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French Verb in all its inflections, conju- 
gations, idiomatic uses—a very handy 
reference volume for college classes. 

Of great interest to all secondary 
school teachers will be Farrington s 
study of the French Secondary Schools. 

Nothing of significance marks this 
year’s issue of German school books. 
Possibly because, as indicated in a previ- 
ous year, the field has already been well 
gleaned. 

Old favorites in new editions are 
Grestacker’s Germelshausen and Ar- 
nold’s Fritz auf Ferien. 

Hauff’s Lichtenstein, probably his 
best-known work, and a historical novel 
of note, is for advanced students. Its 
length, however, is its weakness, for it 
is advisable that texts should be of “‘fin- 
ishable” size. 

Roth’s Ein Nordischer Held tells the 
story of the first Gustavus, not to be con- 
fused with The Lion of the North. 
While the language is elementary, the 
matter is so full of strange and compli- 
cated historical reference that it is a 
question whether it will hold the interest. 
Herein, a German reader, and Ries’s 
Easy German Stories, differ in no way 
from many of their kind. 

Two playlets for children, by Reichen- 
bach, Little Red Riding Hood and the 
Sleeping Beauty, give a hint of a meth- 
od of teaching German by dramatic 
presentation that is very fruitful. 

An advanced German composition, 
which should illustrate principles of 
German grammar, is not a new idea, but 
is well carried out in Whitney and 
Stroebe’s work. The references to four 
leading grammars are of special value. 
This is indeed composition with a 
method. 

Two books intended for the advanced 
student close our series, one, consisting 
of Selections from Early German Litera- 
ture, carries out its plan well, but this is 
open to criticism. It is of the “shreds 
and patches” variety. An advanced stu- 
dent, able to enter into the spirit of the 
German past, will get it much more suc- 
cessfully in a typical poem, given whole, 
than by any number of snatches. 

Holzwarth’s book is a description of 
the German people and a history of their 
literature. It does not compare favor- 
ably with some in use. 
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Spanish texts are few, but well chosen 
and edited, with notes and vocabulary. 
An edition hardly surpassed is Cusachs’s 
Pepita Jimenez, a story that is fasci- 
nating and full of national color. 


as 


Mathematics and Science 


Plane Geometry. Syllabus oy Rag Eugene R. 
Smith. American Bask: #i,< 

Plane Trigonometry. —_ "R. Robbins. 
American Book. 60 y 

Plane and Spherical, Trigonometry. By Levi L. 
Conant. American Book. $1.20 

Elements of Physics. By Henr Crew and Frank- 
lin T. Jones. Macmillan. 1.10 

New Physical Laboratory Manual. “By Charles F. 
Adams. American ok. 60 cents. 

Conduction of i ay Through Gases and Radio- 
Activity. By R. a | Blakiston. $1.50. - 

Elementary Modern po. =~. y — Ostwald 
and Harry W. Morse. Ginn. $1.0 

Physical — By Arthur W. Ewell. Blakis- 
ton. $2.2 

Theoretical Principles of the Methods of Analytical 
Chemistry. y M. G. Chesneau. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

Calculations of General Chemistry. By William J. 
Hale. Van Nostrand. $1.00. 

In Starland with a Three-inch "Telemebe. By Wil- 
liam T. Olcott. Putnams. 1.00. 

How to Study the Stars. By Rudaux. Stokes. 


By Herbert A. 


2.00. 
Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. 


Howe. Silver, Burdett. 
Hydraulics. By George E. 
Cone, Coaeee. By Thomas C. Chamberlin and 
ollin alisbury. Holt. $3.50. 


In Smith’s Plane Geometry the sub- 
ject is developed by the syllabus method. 
The proofs are to be worked out by the 
pupils. Altho this book fulfils all re- 
quirements of the college entrance ex- 
aminations, latitude is left the teacher to 
adapt it to his own needs. A useful 
feature is the large number of general 
exercises and problems. In Robbins’s 
Plane Trigonometry, a compact little 
treatise intended for beginners, princi- 
ples are developed and their application 
to problems is made immediately. 
Conant’s Plane and Spherical Trigonom- 
etry, a more advanced and elaborate 
work, tho retaining much of theory, 
gives an unusual number of. concrete 
problems illustrating the use of trigo- 
nometry in the applied sciences. 

Crew and Jones’s Elements of Physics, 
a connected, comprehensive view of the 
subject, furnishes an admirable high 
school textbook. The authors start with 
the supposition that the youth of sixteen 
is in possession of a large number of 
physical facts that the teacher should 
correlate and arrange for him. Ideas, 
not formulz, are emphasized. Tho ad- 
mirably balanced in its material, the use 
of the system of absolute units in an 


2.50. 
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elementary textbook is to be regretted. 
It is interesting to note that Poske’s 
“Elementary Physics,” one of the latest 
and best German works, omits both the 
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ments and the New York State syllabus. 
There is a helpful appendix of tables 
and formule. No problem of physical 
science has attracted more attention than 


BEN AND THE AUTHOR. 


Frontispiece of Wright’s 


absolute system of units and Newton’s 


second law of motion. The importance 
of laboratory methods in physics teach- 
ing renders Adams’s New Physical 
Laboratory Manual timely and useful. 
The seventy-eight simple, direct exer- 
cises cover the college entrance require- 


“The 


Black Bear.” (Scribners.) 

gaseous ionization. The discovery of 
cathode rays, x rays and radium has 
profoundly modified the theories of phy- 
sical science. Tho much has been writ- 
ten in a general way, McClung’s Con- 
duction of Electricity Through Gases 
and Radio-Activity is the first regular 
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college textbook on this subject. This 
manual of sixteen chapters is an experi- 
mental course in facts and principles, It 
is admirably arranged and supplies a 
need now recognized by teachers. 

In Ostwald and Morse’s Elementary 
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tion. Few éolleges as yet give definite 
courses in physical chemistry, yet the 
interest in this subject makes Evwell’s 
Textbook of Physical Chemistry, Theory 
and Practice an important work. This 
single volume gives material for a gen- 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
From the painting by Duuglessi, reproduced by permission of Foster Brothers, Boston, Mass., 


from 


Modern Chemistry a great amount of 

theory is presented, especially of the 
physical side of the subject, but in a way 
easily comprehended and fascinating to 


the student. Running thru the descrip- 
tion of the elements are the general laws 
upon which the science of chemistry is 
based. As a textbook for secondary 
schools it is an excellent foundation for 
further work. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the facts of ordinary life 
are not more largely used for illustra- 


utobiography of Benjamin Franklin.” (Putnam.) 


eral course, including thermo-dynamics, 
solutions, thermo-chemistry, light, chem- 
ical kinetics, chemical statics, electrolitic 
conduction, potential differences, gaseous 
ions and radio-activity. Tho the author 
claims that it will serve as a laboratory 
manual, as a textbook and a book of 
reference, it is probably as a handbook 
it will find its place. In the development 
of chemical science, physical chemistry 
has overlapped analytical chemistry, with 
the result that empiricism has yielded to 
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more exact scientific methods. Ches- 
neau’s Theoretical Principles of the 
Methods of Analytical Chemistry is an 
exposition of the laws of equilibrium 
recently established by Ostwald and 
Gibbs as applied to analytical chemistry. 
This is the “scientific foundation” 
prophesied by Ostwald several years 
ago. As it marks this advance in scien- 
tific methods in chemistry it is a signifi- 
cant book. The growth of physical 
chemistry has further shown the need of 
special grounding in mathematical 
demonstrations in order to understand 
chemical phenomena in the light of mod- 
ern theories. The Calculations of Gen- 
eral Chemistry, by William J. Hale, an 
excellent little work, contains many 
practical examples and is intended to 
accompany laboratory work in general 
chemistry. 

The man with a small telescope will 
find Olcott’s In Starland with a Three- 
Inch Telescope a convenient handbook 
for the study of the moon and the con- 
stellations. The moon is carefully dia- 
grammed. The constellations, divided 
into four groups, according to season, 
are represented with full-page maps, 
noting the interesting double stars. A 
full description appears on the opposite 
pages. How to Study the Stars, by 
Rudaux, addressed confessedly to the 
amateur ‘‘who desires more than a pass- 
ing knowledge of the starry firmament,” 
is divided into two parts—the means of 
observation and the methods of observa- 
tion. The title might well be “How the 
Stars are Studied,” for as a whole it 
deals more largely with instruments and 
methods than with the “starry firma- 
ment,” the real object of study. Much 
space is devoted to the camera as an aid 
to astronomy. Would the “average 
amateur” ever attempt “astronomical 
photography”? Howe, in the second 
edition of his Elements of Descriptive 
Astronomy, a systematic treatise cover- 
ing the whole field, brings together much 
material carefully selected and admir- 
ably arranged. It is well illustrated and. 
the style is singularly lucid and inter- 
esting. 

A textbook on Hydraulics, by George 
E. Russell, is probably: the best text since 
Professor Merriman’s. Professor Rus- 
sell has succeeded in eliminating the 


extraneous theoretical study of hydro- 
dynamics, brought in largely thru Euro- 
pean influence, and in producing a text- 
book of the elements of hydrostatics and 
hydrodynamics covering the essential 
points. Altho it does not treat of hy- 
draulic motions, machinery and other 
applications of hydraulics, it covers the 
more common and important problems. 

A college textbook of Geology, by 
Chamberlin and Salisbury, is a conden- 
sation of a three-volume work by the 
same authors. The longer work marked 
an epoch in North American geology 
and is constantly used for reference. 
The smaller book, intended primarily for 
college students, leaves the older meth- 
ods of dynamic, stratigraphic and 
physiographic geology, and treats the 
science as a unit, as a history of the 
earth. The theories regarding the origin 
of the earth are particularly good. Be- 
ginning with dynamic and_ structural 
geology, the materials of the earth and 
their arrangement, the geological work 
of the atmosphere, water, snow, ice and 
volcanoes, tracing out the history of 
geological epochs, the book concludes 
with the human or present period. The 
absence of technical terms and the clear, 
interesting style make the book valuable 
alike to the student and the general 
reader. 


st 
Philosophy, Psychology and 
Education 


The Psychology of Reasoning. By W. B. Pillsbury. 
Appleton. $1.50. 

Lectures on_the Raporisontal Psychology of the 
Thought-Processes. By Edward Bradford Titch- 
ener. Macmillan. $1.25. 

How We Think. By John Dewey. Heath. $1.00. 

Teaching Children to Study. By Lida B. Earhart. 
Houghton Mifflin. 70 cents. 

Changing Conceptions of Education. By Ellwood P. 
Cubberley. Houghton Mifflin. 35 cents. 

The Principles _of Education. By William Carl 
Ruediger. Houghton Mifflin. $1.25. 

Mental coeur and Educational Palace. By W. 
H. Heck. Lane. 90 cents. 

The Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern Sub- 
jects in England. By Foster Watson. Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons. $1.40. 

Vocational ee. By John M. Gillette. Ameri- 
can Book. $1.0 

The American Pe 9 "School. By Harold Waldstein 
Foght. Macmillan. $1.25. 

Life of Horace Mann. By , Allen Hubbell. 
William F. Fell. $1.50. 

On a fore of our Educational Institutions. Py 

Kennedy. T. N. Foulis. $1.25. 

The Mystere of Education. By Berrext Wendell. 
Scribner’s. $1.25. 

American Education. Andrew S._ Draper. 
Houghton Mifflin. " 

Government by Influ Pad Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown. Longmans. $1. 

The Education of the child ” By Ellen Key. Put- 
nam’s. 75 cents . 
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An Guieo of Logic. By Boyd Henry Bode. Holt. 
1.00. 

Logic. Induction and Deduction. By Adam Leroy 
Jones. Holt. $1.00. 

Esthetics. By Kate Gordon. Holt. $1.50. 

Education Through Music. By Charles Hubert 
Farnsworth. American Book. $1.00. 

Broad Lines in Science Teaching. By F. Hodson, 

_ (editor). Macmillan. $1.25. 

Exposition and I\lustration in Teaching. By John 
Adams. Macmillan. $1.25. 


Habit-Formation and the Science of Teaching. By 


Stuart H. Rowe. Longmans. $1.50. 

Attention and Interest. y Felix Arnold. Mac- 
millan. $1.00. 

An Outline of Individual Study. By G. E. Part- 

_ ridge. Sturgis & Walton. $1.25. 

Stories and _ Story-Telling. By Edward Porter St. 
John. The Pilgrim Press. 60 cents. 

Home Life in All Lands. By Charles Morris. Lip- 

_.. pincott. $1.00. 

Fifty Fables for Teachers. By C. W. Bardeen. 
Bardeen. 1.00. 

A Manual of Common School Law. By C. W. Bar- 
deen. Bardeen. $1.50. 


There are various roads over which 
the human mind may find its way to 
truth. When Professor Pillsbury seeks 
the truth about the Psychology of 
Reasoning he follows the method of 
reflection. Starting from the data fur- 
nished by the logicians and by the psy- 
chologists who have more recently at- 
tacked the problem, he carefully elabo- 
rates a coherent account of the nature 
of judgment and reasoning. Professor 
Titchener, on the other hand, pursues 
the path cf experiment. The thought 
processes must be brought under the 
artificially controlled conditions of the 
laboratory that their secret may be re- 
vealed. Professor Dewey’s views as to 
How We Think are also the outgrowth 
of experiment, but not of the type famil- 
iar to the psychological laboratory. It 
was in his well-known experimental 
school, founded in Chicago in 1896, that 
the doctrines here set forth were first put 
to the test of practice. 

The utter dissimilarity of these two 
books is, however, traceable to other 
sources than differences of experimental 
method. For Titchener the question of 
how we think is first of all a question of 
introspective analysis. Is our judging 
consciousness analyzable into sensational 


elements, or do non-sensational, rela- 
tional elements also occur? Do we ever 
have an “imageless” thought? Such 


analytical, structural problems, impor- 
tant for a systematic descriptive psy- 
chology, interest Dewey not one whit. 
What is the thought doing? he asks. 
Under what conditions does it arise, and 
how does it most efficiently accomplish 
its purpose of appropriately modifying 
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behavior? Dewey sees not merely the 
thought itself, but the whole thinker and 
his relation to the problem the thought 
attacks. One wonders at the close why 
the book was not named “How We 
Learn.” ; 

A huge psychological experiment is 
now being carried on in the educational 
world. It consists of the injection into 
educational theory of this doctrine of the 
instrumental, experimental, problem - 
solving nature of thought. If a meas- 
urable bettering of the quality of in- 
struction actually results, as seems likely 
to be the issue, the doctrine will be veri- 
fied—at least for the pragmatist. One 
significant result of this movement 
comes to light in Miss Earhart’s Teach- 
ing Children to Study, a volume that 
reports the results not merely of theo- 
retical analysis and practical observation, 
but also of actual experiments in teach- 
ing school children how to think. 

Readers who desire to orientate them- 
selves with reference to the changing 
conceptions of education will find in 
Professor Cubberley’s little volume not 
merely a statement of present tendencies, 
but also an attempt to place the new 
conceptions in their historical perspec- 
tive. In this, as in each of the eight 
numbers of the Riverside Educational 
Monographs which have thus far been 
issued, Professor Suzzallo’s thoughtful 
introduction challenges attention. 

A fuller statement of the best and 
latest in educational theory will be found 
in Professor Ruediger’s excellent text- 
book. One of the problems which appro- 
priately receives large attention, relates 
to the standards and criteria of educa- 
tional values which are replacing the 
conception of formal discipline. Pro- 
fessor Heck has done a good service in 
summarizing the results of recent stud- 
ies in this field. In the light of such evi- 
dence as he brings together, few 
thoughtful men will dare longer to advo- 
cate the teaching of grammar or Greek 
or geometry or any other subject on the 
ground that it “trains the mind.” In this 
connection it is interesting to read in 
Professor Watson’s comprehensive and 
scholarly volume on The Beginnings of 
the Teaching of Modern Subjects in 
England how less than three centuries 
ago the claim was first put forward that 
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the Latin language has a superior disci- 
plinary value, this being the time when 
the publication of history, literature and 
science in English first made available 
all the “solid knowledge” previously 
accessible only to those who knew Latin. 
’ The wholesale nature of the recon- 
struction of curricula necessitated by the 
overthrow of this pernicious myth of 
formal discipline presents a problem 
with which the schools must wrestle for 
many years. One wishes that Professor 
Heck had undertaken to state in greater 
concreteness what the special topics are 
which do have a high educational value, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF SNOW FLAKES (ENLARGED) 
AFTER BENTLEY. 
From Chamberlin and Salisbury’s “Geology.” 


(Holt.) 


either because of their close intercon- 
nection with actual life situations or be- 
cause of their unusual availability for 
purposes of developing ideals and “con- 
cepts of method.” 

When the curriculum is purged of 
those of its heritages from the past which 
are valueless, more room can be found 
for the vocational education which Pro- 
fessor Gillette so vigorously advocates. 
This student of sociology brings to his 
task a wide acquaintance with the actual 


social conditions which seem to him to © 
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demand the ‘“vocationalizing” of the 
schools. 

Regarding The American Rural 
School Professor Foght has no lack of 
definite practical proposals. Such themes 
as the school garden, the building and 
the furnishings, as well as the centrally 
important problems of consolidation, 
supervision, and the teaching of ele- 
mentary agriculture, are all treated with 
richness of detail and fertility of well- 
considered suggestion. Such able en- 
deavor on behalf of the rural schools 
would surely have rejoiced the heart of 
Horace Mann, the story of whose life 
Dr. Hubbell eulogistically records. 

Of the four collections of addresses 
on educational themes, one is a new 
translation of the lectures delivered by 
Nietzsche in 1872 before the University 
of Basle. The youthful professor rug- 
gedly protested against the trend toward 
a broad extension of the privileges of ed- 
ucation while provision was still lacking 
for the select minds of the unusually 
gifted to pursue a profound and genuine 
culture. So, too, in more graceful and 
facetious phrase, does Professor Wen- 
dell deplore the profanation of the “mys- 
tery of education” wrought by easy elec- 
tive courses, numerous free universities, 
coeducation and the like. The cult is to 
be rejuvenated when its priests, no long- 
er concentrating all their energies upon 
the search for new bits of knowledge, 
strike once more a balance between intel- 
lectual acquisition and organized effec- 
tive expression. 

Commissioner Draper and Commis- 
sioner Brown have each given generous- 
ly the fruits of a ripe experience. In 
American Education are gathered to- 
gether some twenty-five papers which 
express the author’s convictions regard- 
ing the general problems of schoel or- 
ganization and administration as well as 
some of the more special problems that 
have confronted elementary and second- 
ary schools and universities during the 
past .quarter century. Commissioner 
Brown, too, has treated a wide variety 
of topics, but they are all of live current 
interest. Each address gives indication 
of what the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion can accomplish as a coordinating in- 
fluence among the educational agencies 
of the country. In the address which 
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Gilmore’s “Birds Through the 
ar.” (American Book Co.) 


gives the title to the book, the 
author applies to various problems 
and policies in the educational life 
of the nation the same conception 
which we find the illustrious Ellen 
Key applying to the problems of 
the Education of the Child in the 
home, the conception, namely, of 
Government by Influence. Neither 
writer advocates any laxity of con- 
trol, but, be it in the home or in the 
nation, the control must not be 
harsh, brutal, external. 

The teacher of elementary logic 


i who is tired of his textbook may 


choose between two new texts, both 
of them clear, compact and thoro. 
Professor Bode gives to the treat- 
ment of the syllogism less than a 
tenth of his three hundred odd 
pages, enlarging instead upon the 
various kinds of ambiguity, and the 
nature of proof and of inference 
from circumstantial evidence. Pro- 
fessor Jones for pedagogical rea- 
sons chooses to treat induction be- 
fore deduction. His book is dis- 
tinctly a textbook on scientific 
method, and in- 
cludes a gener- 
ous section de- 
voted to statis- 
tical methods 
and another on 
the construction 
of systems. Both 
writers magnify the function of logic as 
an aid in actual reasoning. 

Is it our barbarian American practi- 
cality that has continued for decades to 
multiply logics wherewith to teach our 
college students to know the true, while 
we have had not a single suitable text- 
book with which to teach them the sci- 
ence of the beautiful? This egregious 
lack has now been adequately met, and 
college courses in esthetics will probably 
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be ‘#2 begin to be more 
uniform, more 
wz systematic and 
more numerous. 
Dr. Gordon 
takes explicitly 
the psycholog- 
ical point of 
view and the 
bulk of her volume consists in the study 
of the psychology of imagination and 
feeling as manifested concretely in each 
of the various art forms. The artist and 
the general reader, as well as the college 
student, are under a debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Gordon. 

In Professor Farnsworth’s Education 
Through Music, teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools will find a practical guide to 
methods in music teaching for each of 
the eight grades, together with sound ex- 
positions of the principles, psyctiological 
as well as musical, which underlie the 
teaching, 

Under the caption Broad Lines in Sci- 
ence Teaching have been brought to- 
gether more than a score of papers by 
as many authors, mostly English, inter- 
ested in the teaching of science in sec- 
ondary schools. From England also 
comes the volume entitled Exposition 
and Illustration in Teaching, a topic 
which Professor Adams has illuminated 
in his usual fertile, facile manner. The 
books of Dr. Rowe and Dr. Arnold may 
also be helpful to teachers, the former 
because in the midst of its repetitious 
pages it contains many sound sugges- 
tions about the formation and breaking 
of habits; while the latter, in spite of an 
irritatingly dogmatic style that dampens 
interest, and in spite of a needless typo- 
graphical prominence of classificatory 
subdivisions and headings that continu- 
ally distract the attention, nevertheless 
succeeds better than any previous volume 
in bringing together the laboratory in- 
vestigations and the educational implica- 
tions regarding Attention and Interest. 

Dr. Partridge’s manual of methods 
for the study of the individual is broad 
in its scope, but makes no pretensions to 
intensity or thoroness. The idea of in- 
troducing normal school students to 


pedagogy, not thru a course in general 
psychology, but thru the actual study of 











individuals, their health, bodily charac- 
teristics, mental traits, and so on, is de- 
cidedly novel and deserves to be given 
a thoro trial. 

The characteristic of literary crudity 
is not so serious a flaw in Mr. Bardeen’s 
shrewd Fables for Teachers as it is in 
Mr. Morris’s Home Life in All Lands 
for children. Professor St. John’s Sto- 
ries and Story-Telling, simple and fault- 
less in style, will prove a genuine help to 
many a Sunday school teacher. 


e 
History 


Outlines of General _ aoe: By V. A. Renouf. 
Macmillan. $1.3 


An Outline History “ the Roman Empire. By Wil- 
liam Stearns Davis. Macmillan. 65 cents. 

A History of the United States for Schools. By S. 

. Forman. Centur $1.00 

The Leading Facts of merican ‘History. By D. H. 
Montgomery. Ginn. $1.0 

School History of the United States. By Charles 
Morris. ippincott. 90 cents. 

Stories of American Discoverers for Little Americans. 
y Rose Lucia. American Book. 40 cents. 
Select Orations Illustrating American History. By S. 

Harding. Macmillan. $1.25. 


This has not been a prolific year in 
the making of textbooks in history and 
politics, but even in the leanest of sea- 
sons we are certain to have a general 
history of mankind from the paleolithic 
age to the fall of Port Arthur. This 
year our manual comes from the pen of 
Professor Renouf, of Pei Yang Univer- 
sity, of Tientsin, China, and is issued un- 
der the editorial supervision of — 
William Starr Myers, of Princeton, 
is evidently written primarily for young 
Orientals getting their first glimpse o 
the rise and growth of Western civiliza- 
tion and its connections with their own. 
The volume has the obvious advantage of 
transparent simplicity, but there is lit- 
tle or nothing new or striking in the 
perspective and arrangement, except that 
the Far and Near East receive more 
than the scant notice given them in most 
other manuals of the same type. 

A volume of this sort should be pret- 
ty carefully pruned by four or five spe- 
cialists in several fields before being 
committed to press. 

Far more useful to the teacher at the 
present time are books of the type of 
Professor Davis’s An Outline History of 
the Roman Empire—a small and reada- 
ble volume on a great theme by a com- 
petent authority. From the first page 


to the last the author shows a fine grip 
on his theme and everywhere there is 
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that swing which only accompanies ful- 
ness of knowledge. Every college teach- 
er who offers a general course in the 
history of the Middle Ages should be en- 
joined to preface the work with a care- 
ful study of this little book. 

It is likewise a lean year that does not 
give us two or more elementary school 
histories of the United States. The 
three books before us now have much to 
commend them to the _ conventiona! 
teacher of conventional American his- 
tory. They are accurate, generously il- 
lustrated, typographically satisfactory, 
and replete with “teacher’s helps,” and 
they are just as commonplace as any su- 
perintendent of Buttonwood district 
could desire. 

In the midst of a dreary waste of 
texts it is refreshing to find a little book 
of historical tales like Rose Lucia’s Sto- 
ries of American Discoverers for Little 
Americans. Of course the exploits of 
the great pathfinders are in themselves 
lively themes, but our author has made 
the most of the opportunity to be graphic 
and entertaining. Here Columbus, Ponce 
de Leon, Balboa, Cortez, Cabot, Hudson 
and all that wonderful band of adven- 
turers are made to live again as in fa- 
bles. Children will revel in these stories 
of world “uncoverings” as the Germans 
would say, and they will get a deal of 
sound history and historical interest 
from them. 

College students of American history 
will find much that is enlivening in Pro- 
fessor Harding’s collection of orations 
illustrating the great themes of our na- 
tional development: The Revolution, the 
adoption of the Constitution, the contest 
over slavery and the Civil War and Re- 
construction. As the editor says in his 
preface, a great part of a people’s his- 
tory, where self-government prevails, 
may be found in the speeches of its pub- 
lic men; and he has managed to tell 
many a great story of our politics in the 
language of Otis, Patrick Henry, Madi- 
son, Hamilton, Washington, Jefferson, 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Lincoln, Sew- 
ard, Schurz, Beecher and a dozen other 
orators of first rank. The speeches are 
selected with sound judgment, the edi- 
torial work is done in such a way as to 
give each extract its proper setting, and 
the many omissions necessary to much 
condensation are wisely made, 
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Nature Books 


A Holiday with the Birds. 
Julia Moody. Harper. 75 cen 

Birds of the World. By Charles R “Wright and Ella 
Hardcastle. Stokes. $2.00 

Birds Through the Year. By Albert Field Gilman. 
American Book. 50 cents. 

The Black pear. By William H. Wright. Scrib- 


ner’s. $1. 
The Nature- ‘Study Idea. -By L. H. Bailey. 
By Horace H. Cummings. 


lan. $1.25. 
Nature Study. 
. 60 cents. 
Practical Agriculture. By Jchn 
American Book. 


By Jeanette Maras and 


Macmil- 
American 


W. Wilkinson. 


$1.0 
Nature Myths of Many Lends. 


By Florence V. Far- 
mer. American Book. 45 cents. 

Text Book of Elementary 2 ology. By Thomas W. 
Galloway. Blakiston’s Ss. $1.25 

Shell-Fish Industries. By jeans L. Kellogg. Holt. 


By Edith R. Mosher. 
By Lottie E. Crary. 


$1.75. 
Cone-Bearing Trees. 


Fiel 


Bardeen. 
.o 
$1.25. 

Once upon a time the approach of 
summer was marked by the appearance 
of asparagus, the straw hat and the col- 
lege commencement, but now the domin- 
ion of season reaches into the publisher’s 
very heart. Each spring he vies with 
the record of the past year in the variety 
and excellence of his offering of nature 
books. Among the year’s books A Hol- 
iday with the Birds will be welcomed by 
children who have read and enjoyed 
“Little Busybodies.” This is the second 
book in a series, and in it Miss Marks 
and Miss Moody take up, with the old- 
fashioned airships, the same sort of story 
which was so delightfully told in the 
earlier volume about ants, beetles and 
their kin. A group of children of a con- 
genial summer colony go on all sorts of 
pleasant excursions, by land and water, 
with Mr. Beach, a young college man, 
living as tutor in one of the homes. He 
skilfully combines business and pleasure 
and administers information, not only 
about birds, but on a surprising number 
of other topics. The good times are 
genuine and the information so well 
combined with the story as to lose much 
of its terrors. Miss Marks and Miss 
Moody are instructors at Mount Holyoke 
College, and have in preparation other 
books carrying on the adventures of the 
same group of children thru many realms 
of nature. 

A more technical book is Birds of the 
World, tho, as its sub-title, “For Young 
People,” shows, it is intended for the 
novice. It is fully illustrated with color 
plates, which, tho crude for the present 
day, assist greatly in the identification of 
individuals. 


Blakiston. 
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For a volume of detail for any one 
living in the Eastern States Birds 
Through the Year might be chosen. 
Comprehensive, and not too bulky for 
field use, it might well claim a place in 
the vacationers pack. Mr. Gilman 
quotes on the title page: 

“In summer when the shawes be shene, 
And leaves be large and long, 

It is full merry in fair forest 

To hear the fowles’ song.” 

Surely no education is complete with- 
out the ability to name some of these 
“fowles” and feel acquainted with their 
manner of life. Mr. Gilman’s book 
would tempt the most indolent observer 
to the identification of the common spe- 
cjes, and, who knows what thirst for 
more knowledge would be aroused. This 
book would be valuable as a supplemen- 
tary reader in schools. 

Mr. William H. Wright opens his 
book on the black bear with a sketch of 
an individual, “Ben.” The author, with 
two companions, sets out to hunt griz- 
zlies and prospect for gold in the Bitter 
Root Mountains of Idaho. One morn- 
ing they meet a black bear, out for a 
walk with her three cubs. The mother 
bear they shoot for food, and, after a 
most exciting chase, catch the three 
babies. The middle-sized bear falls to 
Mr. Wright’s portion of the spoils, and 
the story of the cub’s bringing up, with 
all its amusing incidents, is told with a 
dash and spirit that hold the reader’s in- 
terest. When Ben was fully grown, Mr. 
Wright was obliged to part with him, but 
found a circus man who was delighted 
with the gift. Following Ben’s history, 
Mr. Wright goes on with a general ac- 
count of the characteristics, habits and 
distribution of the bear family, particu- 
larly the black variety, all most readable. 
The book is excellently illustrated from 
photographs by the author and a friend. 
The reproductions which show “Ben” 
riding on top of a pack-horse load are 
amusing. 

Especially addressed to teachers is 
The Nature-Study Idea, in which Mr. 
L. H. Bailey reviews the history of the 
increasing adoption of nature study into 
the regular courses in the schools, the 
reasons why it is valuable, and some of 
the best methods by which a teacher can 
make this work a success. He calls the 
older system “merely naming objects,” a 
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“pedagogical sin,” and urges methods of 
vitalizing the facts taught by interpreting 
nature in human terms. The latter 
third of the book is de- 
voted to “Inquiries and 
Answers,” where the 
teacher, as interlocutor, 
gets much information 
and good advice from 
Mr. Bailey in answer to 
such questions as “How 
much apparatus do I 
need?” “Shall we teach 
the child to collect and 
thereby to kill?” “How 
can I do any nature 
study work in the ordi- 
nary schoolroom ?” 

Two books published 
by the American Book 
Company and intended 
for use as textbooks are 
Nature Study, Cum- 
mings, and Practical 
Agriculture, Wilkinson. 
Both books are suitable 
for use in the grades. The former covers 
some ground formerly treated in primary 


physics. The latter is particularly adapt- 
ed for use in city schools; for the boy so 
fortunate as to be brought up in the 
country has daily demonstration of most 
of the points which it covers. Also from 
the American Book Company comes Na- 


ture Myths of Many Lands. It is de- 
signed by Miss Farmer as a supplemen- 
tary reader for children from ten to 
twelve years of age. It is well illustrated 
and includes folklore from many 
sources. 

Galloway’s Elementary Zoology is a 
textbook which, in its preface, promises 
to bring to pass in the student that 
greatly desired consummation, “mental 
activity rather than information.” Fol- 
lowing, as it does, quite conventional 
lines, it falls under the praise or con- 
demnation of the teacher rather than the 
reviewer. 


Strictly practical is Mr. Kellogg’s book 
on our sheil-fish industries. Whether the 
mere eater of oysters and clams cares to 
read of the danger to himself which lies 
in the eating rests with his individual 
preference. The oyster also is in dan- 
ger of extermination were it not for the 





A DANCING MAN (BACK VIEW). 


From ‘300 Games and Pastimes.” 
(Macmillan.) 
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vigorous work of that sea farmer, the 
oysterman, who sows and cares for the 
young oyster in order to reap his final 
harvest of fat Blue 
Points. In this book 
the oyster grower can 
find a history of bi- 
valves from the egg to 
the market, reports on 
methods of culture, de- 
scriptions of oyster 
fields all over the world 
and conditions of cul- 
ture. 

The author of Cone- 
Bearing Trees has 
waxed sentimental and 
made a large, thin book, 
in which information 
about our native ever- 
greens is curiously mixt 
up with what might be 
fitly termed “selections 
from the poets.” 

Lottie E. Crary’s 
Field Zoology, a text- 
book for studying the animals most 
familiar to the experience of the student, 
such as insects and birds, is well con- 
ceived and planned, but fails somewhat 
in the execution. For a work to be used 
in the field it contains too many technical 
terms and throws too much emphasis on 
classification rather than on the life of 
the animal. The book, however, contains 
many valuable suggestions for study and 
much interesting data. 


a 
Music and Art 


The Singing Voice and Its Training. By M. Sterling 
MacKinlay. Dutton. $1.25. 

Elementary Course in Perspectiwwe. By Sherman M. 
Turrill. Van Nostrand. $1.25. 

Practical Hints for Art Students. By Charles A. 
Lasar. Duffield. $1.00. 


The pupil biographer of Manuel Gar- 
cia, who was the greatest singing teach- 
er of the nineteenth century, has based 
his treatise on The Singing Voice direct- 
ly on the precepts of that master, whose 
“tripod of voice emission’”—perfection 
of intonation, steadiness of sound and 
beauty of timbre—he sets down as the 
great desiderata for the singer. The sum 
of the matter is that the voice is the gift 
of nature, the rest may be acquired by 
study. While there is comparatively lit- 
tle that is new or original in the book, 
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the fundamental principles are set forth 
in decidedly readable and illuminating 
fashion, and there are many helpful sug- 
gestions. 

In his Elementary Course in Perspec- 
tive Mr. Turrill discusses the mechanical 
application of the principles of descrip- 
tive geometry to the making of a per- 
spective drawing by two methods: first 
by the use of the plan, where the ortho- 
graphic projections of rays are used and 
all details should be drawn with instru- 
ments, discussed mainly for the aid of 
the mechanical draftsman; and, second, 
the method by scale, intended for the 
artist and freehand draftsman. He has 
taken for exposition such subjects as 
lend themselves readily to the illustration 
of important principles and at the same 
time possess sonmie general interest, and 
has subjoined many problems for the 
student to work out covering those prin- 
ciples as applied to the illustrated sub- 
ject, in various positions. The text in 
a treatise of this kind is necessarily de- 
pendent op a set of diagrams or draw- 
ings, and these are provided in the shape 
of serviceable folding plates. 

Mr. Lasar’s old pupils, of whom there 
are said to be many 1n this country, will 
be glad to have the handy little volume 
of Practical Hints which has been com- 
piled from the notes he has long used in 
his classes. Other art students, too, may 
find many a helpful nugget among these 
epigrammatic and sometimes axiomatic 
sayings of this successful Parisian 
teacher. 

& 


Health and the Human Body 


Questions in School Hygiene. 
Whipple, Ph.D. ardeen. 
History of the Human Body. 
ilder. Holt. $3.00. 
Advanced Physiology and Hygiene. 


By Guy Montrose 
75 cents. 
By Harris Hawthorne 


By Herbert W. 


Conn and Robert A. Budington. Silver, Bur- 
dett. $1.10. 
Human Body and Health—Elementary. By Alvin 
Davison. American Book. 40 cents. 
Physiology of Man and Other Animals. By Anne 
oore. Holt. 80 cents. 
Experimental Dairy Bacteriology. By H. L. Russell 


and E. G. Hastings. Ginn. $1.00. 

Any one who wants to know how 
much improvement has come in the 
teaching of health matters in public 
schools and the training of teachers in 
school hygiene should look over the ques- 
tions in school hygiene which are to be 
found in Cornell Study Bulletin No. 4, 
by Assistant Professor Whipple. Then 
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the books that are here reviewed with it 
will be better understood. 

Professor Harris Hawthorne Wil- 
der’s History of the Human Body is not 
written for specialists in human anatomy, 
and yet it is a very scholarly presenta- 
tion of the biological problems that con- 
cern man. So many people now are in- 
terested in these biological problems and 
yet find it difficult to read with facility 
the books written on this subject, be- 
cause they are so technical or to listen in- 
telligently to discussions of them, be- 
cause they are not familiar with the 
terms employed and the problems and 
questions at issue will find all that they 
need in this volume. To take it up at 
any portion is a little discouraging to the 
mind lacking in biological training, but 
to read it from the beginning is surely 
to come away well informed. Popular 
scientific books of this kind that are real- 
ly scientific are eminently welcome. They 
are not easy reading, but they represent 
serious purpose and results worth while 
for author and reader. 

Less technical and yet not less scholar- 
ly and scarcely less thoro in its own way 
is The Advanced Physiology and Hy- 
giene of Conn and Budington. Conn’s 
biological works have always been sci- 
entific, yet also popular. Almost no one 
in America can strip a scientific subject 
of technical difficulties so well, yet pre- 
sent it without either caricaturing or sen- 
sationalizing it. It is particularly inter- 
esting to find that in this work, as in the 
others which space compels us to men- 
tion with it, Miss Moore’s Physiology of 
Man and Professor Davison’s Human 
Body and Health, both of which are ex- 
cellent presentations for young folks, the 
danger of patent medicines is especially 
emphasized. Fortunately in recent years 
the exaggerated pathology of alcohol 
and tobacco has been reduced to some- 
thing like normal in these physiologies 
for schools, and patent medicines are be- 
ginning to be given something like their 
proper places as causes of ill health. 

In Experimental Dairy Bacteriology 
members of the staff of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Wis- 
consin have given, as might be expected, 
a very practical little manual that will be 
of help to boards of health thruout the 
country, if not to the new dairy farmer 
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himself, of whom we have heard so 
much and who seems to be taking advan- 
tage of every science and invention that 
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bining geography, history and literature, 
it has a less stilted tone than other books 
of its kind, and it is most happily illus- 





= 
“IIE COULD TURN A SOMERSAULT WHILE MAKING A LEAP.” 


From .“The Scientific 
will help him in making his farm more 
productive and his farm conditions more 
hygienic. 

Js 


Miscellaneous 


The Rescue of Cuba. 
ver, Burdett. 

The British Isles. 
ton. 60 cents. 


By Andrew S. 
$1.00. 
By Everett T. 


Draper.  Sil- 


Tomlinson. Hough- 


All Around Asia. By Jacques W. Redway.  Scrib- 
ner’s. 60 cents. 

Home Life in All Lands. (Book II.) By Charles 
Morris. Lippincott. 60 cents. 


The Fn. ot Book of Airships. 


By Harry Delacombhe. 
okes. $2.00. 


ew Pe gas | for eo Schools. By Eldreth 
cribner’s. $1.00. 
Scientitic American Boy at School. By A. Russell 
Bond. Munn. $2.00. 
Harper’s Handy Book for Girls. By Anna Parmly 
Paret. Harper. 1.75. 
Play. By Emmett D. Angell. Little, Brown. $1.50. 
Three undred Games and Pastimes. By E. V. 
Lucas. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Many a reader, both young and old, 
will welcome Andrew S. Draper’s The 
Rescue of Cuba, which, written in 1899, 
when the Spanish-American War was 
scarcely over, has now been made up to 
date in the light of recent data. The 
narrative is clear and complete, and, its 
very directness adds to its picturesque- 
ness. 

A trip to The British Isles with Ever- 
ett T. Tomlinson as a guide, is better 
for young travelers than a Baedeker. 
As a supplementary reading book, com- 


American Boy at School.” 


(Munn & Company.) . 


trated with photographs. All Around 
Asia is much the same character, and 
tho it is one of a series of geographical 
readers, travelers would find it of ser- 
vice, tho the tourist likes better tabulated 
instructions. Mr. Morris in Home Life 
in All Lands considers the manners and 
customs of uncivilized peoples, told in the 
style of a personally conducted tour. One 
is carried safely thru queer tribes, where 
the customs, laws and social and eco- 
nomic conditions are conscientiously de- 
scribed. 

The youthful aviator will welcome 
Harry Delacombe’s The Boys’ Book of 
Airships. It not only gives a history of 
the science of aviation, but it describes 
the balloons and aeroplanes of every 
style. What boy will not welcome close- 
hand accounts of Farman, Bleriot and 
the Wright brothers. But it’s hard to 
keep an airship book up to date. Since 
this volume was issued Curtiss has flown 
from Albany to New York, Hamilton 
has gone from New York to Philadel- 
phia and back again, Zeppelin has carried 
twenty passengers over three hundred 
miles. Express trains are finding it dif- 


‘ficult to keep up with these railway birds. 


Manual training, tho usually part of a 
studied and organized course, partakes 
very much of the element of play. Eld- 
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reth G. Allen’s treatise on Wood Work- 
ing, tho primarily intended for school 
use, will afford the youthful carpenter 
technical pleasure. It is not a trick book, 
but something practical. 

The “handy book” is not quite so spe- 
cial in its appeal ; it attempts a variety of 
subjects suitable to girls or boys under 
special conditions, For example, the 
Scientific American Boy at School, as 
planned by A. Russell Bond, combines 
narrative with detailed accounts of con- 
struction within the capacity of the av- 
erage boy who pays attention. Harper's 
Handy Book for Girls, edited by Anna 
Parmly Paret, deals with art craft and 
the more feminine occupation of dress- 
making and fancy wook. These sugges- 
tions are taken in part from Harper’s 
Bazar. 


oof 


In these days of crowded cities one 
has developed systematically the science 
of “Play,” and a new book with that 
title has been written by Emmett D. 
Angell, who in official positions has had 
ample opportunity of studying its eff- 
cient application. There are many ex- 
cellent suggestions for the director of a 
playground. But more solid enjoyment 
may be had from the very excellent re- 
print of E. V. Lucas’s Three Hundred 
Games and Pastimes. During 1907, 
Dorothy Canfield and others compiled a 
volume which was not Mr. Lucas’s, but 
which took his sub-title, “What Shall 
We Do Now,” and deceived many of us. 
This new edition of the real thing is all 
the more welcome. It is an excellent 
book for odd moments and rainy days in 
the country. 


A Vision of Judgment 


BY FREDERICK E. PIERCE 


I saw a realm at midnight still, 

(Who knows if this be dream or true?) 
Where earth’s discarded souls of ill 

The scorn of God together blew. 
There floats unceasing to and fro 

The chaff from Heaven’s threshing floor, 
Thru endless ages waning slow; 

For evil fades forevermore. 


They waste like leaves on winter’s tree; 
(Who knows if this be dream or true?) 
The newly come are fair to see, 
As when they walked with me and you. 
But souls of eld are faint and thin, 
Like vapors blown on ocean shore; 
And life is moldering deep within; 
For evil fades forevermore. 


There moves Napoleon, splendid still, 
(Who knows if this be dream or true’) 
With flashing eyes and kingly will, 
As when he rode to Waterloo. 

But Timur scarce has form of man, 
And pride and memory all are o’er; 
The stars gleam thru his phantom wan; 

For evil fades forevermore. 


The queen Antonius loved and kissed 
(Who knows if this be dream or true?) 
Is thinner now than parting mist; 
And mind and will have withered too. 
And nought is left of Priam’s boy, 
Who drew the ships to Ilion’s shore; 
For, sinful wrath or selfish joy, 
All evil fades forevermore. 


And round them moves, a ghostly blur, 
(God grant that this indeed be true!) 
The soul of evil, Lucifer, 
As he has done the ages thru. 
He thinks no more of thrones and wars; 
No trace is his of glory o’er; 
He floats like fog across the stars: 
For evil fades forevermore. 


West Haven, Conn. 





School Economics 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AutHor oF “Tue Country Home,” etc. 


over fifteen millions are within 

the limits of school age, and the 
legal demand is essentially very nearly 
the same in all our States, that during 
these years the young folk shall attend a 
public school during from five to eight 
hours per day. It used to be said that 
the mother owned the child until seven 
years of age, the father until fourteen, 
and the State until twenty-one. The 
State now claims the child at or about 
seven years of age, and establishes a 
right to his presence and attention over 
and above the right of the parents. The 
parent who protests is looked upon as 
opposed to education, and as denying to 
the child his most inherent rights. He 


C) F our eighty millions population, 


must give over the use of his boy at the 
time when he most needs 
farm or in the shop. 


him on the 


This would not count for so much if 
the boy were sent back at the close of his 
schooling, better equipped for taking up 
home responsibilities. This was the 
original idea and intent of school, but it 
is now entirely lost sight of. Education 
is a system of mental training, in secur- 
ing which there is accumulated a mass 
of facts, quite apart from their bearing 
upon the home life of the pupil. He is 
educated away from the farm at least, 
and to about an equal extent from the 
shop. He never handles tools in the 
school; nor is it provided that he shall 
graduate with a usable knowledge of 
animals and plants. His study of botany 
finds its results in pressed plants, while 
his entomological information is pinned 
upon the wall in the form of insects and 
butterflies and his geology rarely 
touches the soil or the water courses of 
his homestead. However, you see how 
easy it is to slip into a criticism of the 
school curriculum ; but that is not my in- 
tent, farther than to show that it is poor 
economy to give up our boys and girls 
to be permanently unfitted for our home 
building. This is exactly what we did 


not bargain for, and when we find our 
young folk growing brainwise but hand- 
foolish the economic side of the ques- 
tion cannot be overlooked. A _ high 
school teacher of Boston recently said 
that he found the graduates of his 
school “strangely ashamed of work.” 

So there is to be considered (1) 1 
withdrawal of forces from our homes; 
(2) no purposing to send back better 
forces as compensation, and (3) worst 
of all, no glorification of labor, nor any 
honor bestowed upon any achievement 
except that of the memory, that is 
storage of facts, and not at all ability to 
use them. Let us understand that we 
need and must have an average of about 
three-man power successfully to run a 
homestead of ten acres; that is an inten- 
sive farm. Bring in all your tools and 
all your labor saving methods, accumt- 
late all the station bulletins, and other 
aids, it requires two besides the father to 
handle prosperously a small country 
home. To carry on the old fashioned 
farms of meadows and pastures, the 
farmer required at least one stalwart 
assistant during the summer months. 
This left the struggle close; but he could 
allow his boy or boys schooling during 
the winter, and he did it. In the house 
a mother must have at least one willing 
heart and trained pair of hands for 
housekeeping—girls. rarely went beyond 
the district school, but their home educa- 
tion was thoro. You see that inten- 
sive farming, not only quadruples re- 
sults, but demands double power. If 
you take away the boys and girls you 
must supply their places. If you do not 
interest them in hand work and to 
glorify labor they will leave us—as they 
have been doing. 

As a rule boys and girls may be called 
Nature’s supply of help. The family to- 
gether can thrive; divided, the parents 
must wear out rapidly, and the young 
must go away to repeat the same story. 
Does not social economy require some 
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provision whereby the school shall not 
intrude disastrously on Nature’s arrange- 
ment for carrying production to its max- 
imum and preventing poverty. As 
things are we are being driven rapidly 
toward tenant farming, while the 
foreigner buys.up our homes and runs 
them on a more economic principle. If 
your boy does return to his home as a 
helper, he is useful almost wholly from 
that part of education which he has in- 
cidentally picked up at home, out of his 
school hours; plowing, planting, har- 
vesting, the power to discern and to 
create—all of this is of home origin. 

When we take in higher education we 
are confronted with the same problem in 
a worse form; for here we find that we 
have not only to lose our helpers, but 
must pay more than the ordinary home 
can afford to support them while being 
“educated.” Our colleges not only take 
half a million of our young folk out of 
the producing field, between the years 
of fourteen and twenty-one, but they 
much more than double the annual ex- 
penses of their homes. These boys, 
facing outward from home life and home 
building, losing all sense of responsibil- 
ity for the success of family affairs, re- 
quire an annual supply of funds that not 
unfrequently puts a mortgage on the 
homestead. 

If the object of education be to create 
a class of brain workers above the ne- 
cessity of hand work, there is need of a 
sober second thought to determine 
when our supply is adequate. While we 
empty the producing class, we are filling 
the professions over full. Our wheat 
fields are crying for labor to gather in 
the gift of God and the food of the peo- 
ple, while a petty competition wears out 
the lives of those who have been edu- 
cated out of and away from the produc- 
ing class. Co-operation is despised. Each 
one alone desires to master; the result is 
a waste of human power that is telling 
terribly on individual ideals as well as 
social, 

I wish it were possible to look upon 
the introduction of athletics into our 
school system as compensative; but after 
watching the tendency of this sort of ed- 
ucation I am convinced that it is not, at 
present, creating workers, nor those that 
honor labor, and can be happy as pro- 
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ducers with the hands. Athletics finds 
its end in races and in sports that are at- 
tended with a large waste of money and 
time and energy. I never hear it spoken 
of as educative or as really belonging to 
the school system. What it accomplishes 
does not constitute a part of the school 
curriculum. Its whole spirit must 
change before it can come to be in full 
unison with any organic school force. 
Its influence is uneconomic not only 
upon the participants, but upon the 
crowds that are drawn from industrial 
pursuits to watch the games. 

I find lads who are school athletes of 
high standing, but are utterly worthless 
on a straight job. They want a uniform 
on and spectators, and then they want 
to beat somebody rather than to whip the 
weeds. They are spoiled for the fine 
and quiet hoeing of a field of corn or the 
all-day gathering of berries for market. 
They can toss hay for a little while, be- 
cause they can make a muscular display 
thereby, but straight work soon palls on 
them. I am not just now interested as 
to the effect of athletics on school work ; 
it is only with athletics from the eco- 
nomic standpoint. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that our young people need these 
side issues to make themselves of practi- 
cal use. With wise school training they 
can learn to become enthusiastic helpers. 

What is then ahead for the schools is 
a new co-operation with the family. The 
young people will not be withdrawn 
from the rank of helpers or alienated 
from home work. They will be trained 
to assist rather than to spend, and when 
they are thru with the school they will 
naturally turn back to the home. Looked 
at from the mental standpoint you will 
have power cultivated to investigate, to 
compare, to distinguish and to select. In 
the second place, you will have devel- 
oped power to choose the best things and 
to do the right thing; to do it with all 
the might and to get a lot of pleasure 
out of it. In the third place, you will 
have power of application; not to books 
alone, but to doing; to work out prob- 
lems not only on the blackboard, but in 
the soil; problems between brain and 
hands, and bring the whole being into 
line with duty. Here, then, we get what 


may be called a complete education; for 
the moral purposing is as clearly defined 
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as the intellectual appreciation, and we 
have the body trained as well as the 
brain. 

To illustrate what seems to me to be 
coming I quote the substance of the 
curriculum of one of our agricultural 
high schools. You will see that agricul- 
ture does not mean simply scratching the 
earth with the hoe or turning straight 
furrows; it is a very broad and compre- 
hensive intercourse with Nature. This 
high school proposes (1) The study of 
wild flowers, birds, animals and _ their 
habits, with their relations to ourselves. 
(2) The rocks, their chemical composi- 
tion and the process by which the earth 
has been made a home for man; in other 
words, the history of the home. (3) The 
kinds of soil, how to improve and culti- 
vate each, and the best crops to under- 
take. (4) Taking the standard crops 
of the farm, each one is studied, and the 
best method for reaching maximum re- 
turns. (5) How to raise, care for and 
market orchard and garden fruit. (6) 
How to conduct a market garden or 
trucking business. (7) A study of the 
common insects and the fungi that must 
be contended with. (8) Home forestry, 
and how to create the beautiful. (9) The 
care of domestic antmals, poultry and 
bees. (10) The management of the 
cooking department of home. (11) How 
to use the chisel, plane and other tools. 
(12) A study of farm machinery and 
farm economics. This curriculum seems 
to me to speak for itself, and to com- 
mend itself to the common sense of a 
nation of home builders. It does not 
alienate the children from the family. It 
faces education toward, the home, and it 
fits the children to go back into the fam- 
ily with increased power to help. It is 
school economy. 

But I do not see why we need stop at 
this point. I cannot understand why the 
school, when properly organized, cannot 
use the boys and girls for productive 
purposes during the school years. Sup- 
pose industrialism to so regulate school 
life that young folks spend the after- 
noon with books, but the following fore- 
noon apply the lessons they have se- 
cured and the facts they have learned, in 
gardens, orchards and fields. At work? 
Yes; but at work under trained teach- 
ers and as a part of the system. To 


train them for future work is only a part 
of the problem; to secure from them at 
the same time a rational equivalent for 
the cost of education seems rational. Nor 
is there any reason why these lads and 
girls should be entirely withdrawn from 
productive utility. The State needs 
every pound of power used for all it is 
worth. I have already suggested that 
the family cannot afford to lose its help- 
ers during school years. The State also 
is in the same predicament. It must 
learn to earn as well as appropriate 
Every town in America should have its 
investments, and among its best invest- 
ments should be its young people. Now 
consider what a school may do. Here 
are four hundred pupils, representing a 
township of three thousand people, each 
and every one studying indoors one-half 
of every day and working out of doors 
the other half. Of these four hundred 
at least two hundred stand for half man 
power—that is, these two hundred boys 
and girls can do the work of one hun- 
dred men thru the four hours that they 
are engaged in garden study—let us now 
call it garden work. We have, then, 
added one hundred men at work for 
four hours a day directly creating food 
products. The cash value would be at 
least $50 per day. This estimate is very 
low, and I am sure that nearly every one 
will correct me by placing it much high- 
er. At all events, we have, for the 
twenty school days of each month, at 
least $1,000, and for eight school months 
we have $8,000. That is what an indus- 
trialized school stands for ; not only a na- 
tion of educated and trained workers, 
but a productive organization at the 
same time. 

What we have to show for this, as 
things are, is a lot of children without 
muscle or endurance, nerve worked to 
the point of degeneration, and many of 
them on the death road before beginning 
to shoulder life’s responsibility. This 
is not educating for the individual, any 
more than it is for the family or the 
State. It is uneconomical of the forces 
that Nature supplies to create comfort 
and happy homes. It is _ shockingly 
wasteful, and from every point of view 
is the working of an unthought-thru 
system. A healthy system will produce 
healthy pupils and healthy results. Half 
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a day, of three or four hours with books, 
is all that any child should endure. 
Trained out of doors half the day, with 
all the muscles at play, allowed to whistle 
and sing all they please, to ask questions 
and be real children, and there would be 
a steady gain on disease and on deprav- 
ity of both muscle and mind. 
_ What I suggest is, therefore, such an 
industrializing of our schools as shall 
take in the whole system, not only for 
future good, but for the immediate ad- 
vantage of the pupil, and of the family, 
and of the community. In our estimate 
for a single township, the yearly value of 
each pupil, put down on a money basis, 
would be on the average of $20, Multi- 
ply this by the seven or eight millions of 
children who represent the working asset 
among the schools of the whole country, 
and you have not less than $140,000,000 
created each year by your schools. This 
is to be added to the intellectual and 
moral training and to the physical whole- 
someness of the pupils. Industrialism 
means all of this and more. Remember 
that we are now looking at the economy 
of the question, the reflex action on our 
families and homes. The children of 
America can become not only a body of 
healthy and happy folk, but aid largely 
in the sustenance of the families. 

My own children were educated at 
home with tutors. They were not over- 
booked, altho the curriculum was inclu- 
sive of history and mathematics. They 
were most of the time in the field, and it 
was persistently impressed upon them 
that this field work was a part of their 
education. Whatever was done must be 
done as a truth, and ultimately as en- 
tering into ability and character. Their 
laboratory had in one corner a chemistry 
closet, adjusted to the analysis of soils; 
in another a botanical table, where our 
home plants could be studied as well as 
classified; in a third geology discussed 
our rocks and the making of our hill- 
side; while in the fourth corner ento- 
mology had its captivating but all im- 
portant home. Collections grew, but not 
idle collections. A new butterfly was 


one of the day’s assets, and the very first 
thing was to determine its economic re- 
lation to our gardening and fruit grow- 
ing. So the home grew up as a school 
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room, and I am sure that I could never 
have created it had my children been 
taken from me and taught in the usual 
manner. That they are educated I be- 
lieve no one denies. So it was that work 
and education naturally fell together and 
did not deny each other. 

I fully believe that you can so educate 
children that they shall love work, so 
that work will become their play. We 
have talked too long about play being 
work, let us reverse the maxim. It is a 
mistake to suppose that playing that ends 
in a mere contest or struggle will create 
a taste for work or for productive effort. 
Cleveland emphasizes that the economic 
result of the change that is going on is 
not to be measured by the material pro- 
duced, but by the intellectual and moral 
results as well. The way to reform a 
boy that is bad or to save a boy that is 
good is mainly thru his hands. Get him 
to do something worth the while, and he 
will despise wasting time or letting it 
go to waste. It is impossible for the 
mind to settle on the vice level if you get 
the hands to working out a truth on 
honor. Medals and honorary degrees 
fade into insignificance with such a sys- 
tem. 

If you will carry this schedule of educa- 
tion far enough your children will learn 
to create, and so they enter the realm of 
religious experience. Teach them to 
graft and to cross breed; in this way to 
create new and better things and ennoble 
the world about them, and you have 
awakened sentiments of an order ethical 
as well as intellectual. No game ever 
devised by human ingenuity ever equaled 
for interest or power to awaken enthu- 
siasm the simple art of cleft grafting, 
and so growing a King apple in place of 
a worthless crab. The creation of a new 
potato or plum is more exciting and sat- 
isfactory to the common mind than win- 
ning at the Marathon races. But this 
sort of work also puts the pupil into 
alignment with him, of whom Jesus 
said: “My father is a worker and so am 
I.” The whole nature thus comes un- 
der the influence and inspiration of a 
right sort of education. The residuum 
of human waste and worthless charac- 
ters will steadily be reduced. 


Curnton, N. Y, 
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The Ohio Republicans 


THERE are Republican insurgents in 
Ohio. It is admitted that at the coming 
election there the party will need the 
support of all who have voted for its 
candidates in the past. Altho the Presi- 
dent carried his State two years ago by 
about 70,000, a Democrat was at the 
same time elected Governor. This Demo- 
crat, Judson Harmon, has been nomi- 
nated for another term, and this time 
the Republicans will not be assisted by 
the candidacy of an Ohio man for the 
Presidency, as they were in 1908. The 
Governor has served. the people well in 
the office which he holds. Those who 
elected him have made him their candi- 
date for the Presidency. The Repub- 
lican regulars should have sought to 
conciliate the insurgents. There is no 
evidence that they did so. The work of 
the convention does not promise success 
at the polls. Mr. Harding is a forcible 
public speaker. But he will find his 
former association with Mr. Foraker a 
disadvantage, and the fact that his nomi- 
nation was due, in a measure, to the sup- 
port of Boss Cox will not help him at 
the polls. From the first, the prominence 


of Cox in the convention was unfor- 
tunate. The candidate who was his first 
choice had nearly half the delegates on 
the first ballot. 

It should have been the aim of the 
controlling majority to gain the co- 
operation of the insurgents or progres- 
sives. In Ohio there are not so many of 
these as there are in Iowa and Kansas, 
but even in that State they are by no 
means a negligible quantity. They were 
ready and willing to commend the Presi- 
dent and to stand for the policies to the 
support of which he is committed. They 
did not desire to denounce the new tariff, 
but they would have had the platform’s 
praise of that tariff modified. They 
would have had the platform emphasize 
above all the project (which is the Presi- 
dent’s own) of ascertaining costs of pro- 
duction by means of the tariff board. 

In the platform there is very little 
about this board and the work laid out 
for it by Mr. Taft. But the revision, 
which so many Republicans do not like, 
is praised. without stint. 

“It affords no more than adequate protec- 
tion to the industries of the nation, and is fair 
alike to consumers, laborers, and producers.” 

The convention’s temporary chairman, 
who received 195 votes for the highest 
office on the ticket, admitted that Con- 
gress did not know whether the protec- 
tion was merely adequate or grossly ex- 
cessive. Adequate protection, according 
to the national platform (the tariff plank 
of which originated in Ohio), is protec- 
tion that covers the difference in costs 
of production, plus a reasonable profit. 
What did Chairman Longworth say? 

“The great trouble with the present system 
fof making tariffs] is that it is altogether too 
haphazard. It offers too large opportunities 
for divergent interests to form combinations 
and by the time-honored method of ‘you tickle 
me and I'll tickle vou’ to succeed in securing 
or maintaining excessive rates of duty; duties 
which serve no good public purpose. . . . These 
gentlemen know a great deal more about the 
cost of production of the articles they are in- 
terested in than Congress knows or has hal 
an opportunity to find out. Congress is not 
in a position to combat their statements, be- 
cause it has no definite knowledge of how 
much it costs to produce these articles, either 
at home or abroad.” 

And so Congress did not know 
whether it was giving the protection 
which the platform required and which 
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should be measured by the difference in 
costs of production. .But the convention 
over which Mr. Longwerth was presid- 
ing knew, and it did not hesitate to sav 
that the protection granted by the new 
law was fair and “no more than ade- 
quate.” 

In the long platform there is much 
that is good, but its tariff paragraph is 
the head and front of it. The tariff, as 
Mr. Longworth said, “is and must in- 
evitably be the principal issue upon 
which the party in this campaign will ap- 
peal to the people.” The party could 
appeal more effectively to a majority of 
Ohio’s voters, insurgents included, if its 
tariff platform were in accord with cer- 
tain parts of his address, and if the writ- 
ers of the platform had emphasized the 
value of the tariff board’s search for 
facts by which the errors of the recent 
revision may be corrected. 


& 


An Experimental People 


WHEN Mr. James Muirhead had com- 
pleted that study of the United States 
which was his necessary preparation for 
writing a standard guide book, he found 
that he had a stock of miscellaneous im- 
pressions of us which he could not well 
incorporate in a purely matter-of-fact 
and utilitarian volume. So he worked 
them over with a journalistic touch and 
gave us the interesting description of 
our civilization which he called “The 
Land of Contrasts.” 

The phrase comes naturally to mind 
as we turn from certain phases of Amer- 
ican character upon which we have free- 
ly commented of late in these columns 
to other phases that are equally essential 
to a true and balanced picture. If, for 
example, we are “acceleration mad” and 
care for no achievement after it is 
assured, or if in three hundred years we 
have begotten more new religious “isms,” 
“ologies” and “fads” than Europe had 
produced in two millenniums, it may be 
that these distinctions are incidental to 
some trait of character serviceable in the 
struggle for existence and worthy of 
respectful consideration. 

Plainly enough we are, above all else, 
an experimental people. Whatever “ism” 
comes along, whatever plan is suggested, 
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we do not merely talk about it, as people 
in England or Germany might ; we try it. 
We get busy at once, to see whether it 
will “work.” 

Now, when one stops to think about 
this pragmatic habit of America, one is 
obliged to admit that it is remarkable in 
more ways than one. 

Nothing quite like it has ever before 
been seen in the world. Social experi- 
menting has gone on ever since Pithe- 
canthropus started out to “trek’ west- 
ward from Java, but at no time nor any- 
where has an entire people really so 
loved to experiment, unrestrained by 
tradition, authority, reverence, law or 
political power, or to all seeming, with 
so reckless a disregard of possible dis- 
aster. 

And not less remarkable than the ex- 
tent and intensity of our experimental 
fervor is the certainty that results will 
be worked out by means of it which 
future generations will recognize as mo- 
mentous. For it is impossible that so 
enormous a number of schemes of salva- 
tion, reform, prosperity, regeneration, 
universal gladness and _ sanctification 
should be taken out of the realm of mere 
talk and put to the working test without, 
in the long run, clearing away a well- 
nigh immeasurable mass of folly and 
waste, and leaving an enduring product 
of “that which is good.” 

If we ask why the American people 
have thus taken up the experimental life 
with unprecedented abandon, we again 
fall upon interesting reflections. 

Before us no people had quite dared, 
none had been quite free, so to cut loose 
from the traditional, the inculcated, the 
vouched for, the revered. Despots with 
armies to enforce their will, ecclesiastical 
councils with governments to back up 
their dogmas, orders of nobility with the 
entire machinery of parliaments and 
courts to maintain their privileges, had 
made social experimenting costly and 
painful for insurgent spirits among the 
“higher orders,” and had kept the 
masses in the vast and dependable inertia 
of ignorance and subjection. Philoso- 


phers might proclaim and revolutionists 
might attempt the “Baconian method,” 
but new conditions and forces stronger 
than preaching and insurgency were 
necessary before experiment could throw 
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down the idols and treat dogma with 
contempt. 

The new conditions and forces were a 
lawless land and a population of adven- 
turers. We use the words in their de- 
scriptive meaning only. America was 
a continent open to the rover and the 
rover came. He had to live as he could, 
to put every idea to the proof, aften to 
be a law unto himself, and slowly and 
painfully with his fellows to create a 
social order in their own way. 

It is not within the mental possibilities 
to calculate the waste and the pain that 
the unregulated, fantastic, exuberant 
social experimenting of an entire people 
can produce. Nevertheless, there is 
something about it that, we must. ac- 
knowledge, is inspiring and assuring, It 
is a display of abounding life, of un- 
bridled hope, of all-conquering courage. 
It is positive and practical. It is sure in 
the long run to find out the “what” and. 
the “how” as the world never hitherto, 
has found them out. 


] 


Vacation 


“To one who has been long in city 
pent,” vacation comes as ‘a great jar upon 
the nerves. We are suddenly called upon 
to renew our sense of growing things, 
to hearken to the finer undertones of 
Nature, which have been denied us well- 
nigh a twelvemonth. Our spiritual 
vision is hastily brought into the high 
light of an intense quiet, which has been 
lost in the dull roar of daily traffic. In 
many ways, it is painful thus to be thrust 
out into God’s world, and told to “ener- 
gize”’—to draw from our surroundings 
all that which will suffice us for another 
twelve month to come. We are making 
a business of this vacation; it has be- 
come a handmaiden to trade. Our 
modern outings are simply a momentary 
release from strain! 

Yet, as our train takes us away from 
the city, we begin to awaken to our nor- 
mal need. Every man has a poet in him; 
no one ever wholly loses his kinship with 
nature. But it is painful for the eye, and 
a strain for the ear to be given no prep- 
aration. The hum of many voices dies 
out, and all signs in the country betoken 
a life far different from our own. 
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In city pent, our personality is keyed 
to the moment; in the sunlight of the 


‘open field, it tastes of the quiet of eter- 


nity. In city pent, we are given to es- 
timating men; by the roadside, we won- 
der when the first sheaf of golden rod 
will hint the approach of fall. Country 
people stand in the vast quiet of time; 
the tick of a clock does not throb with 
the subway, but travels slowly with the 
sun. ghere are vast stretches of space 
for the soul to live in; the mind is al- 
lowed to amble and to pause. The eye 
sweeps the ether, unhindered by brick 
and mortar. These walls we call cities 
hold us within our economic spheres ; we 
strive between rows of, unyielding roofs. 

But, once on the road, and away fron: 
the grind, land flows extravagantly by, 
no longer parcelled out by the square 
foot as property! We are in the coun- 
try, where the sun does not forget a sin- 
gle tree or blade of grass. Our train 
passes a reaper in the field; we are 
making for the distant hills; he, wind- 
swept in his furrow, is gazing toward 
the forest out of which we came, and 
beyond which lies the city. Thus are we 
both at times trying to escape our dailv 
environment ! 

There is majesty in your huddled, 
threatening. skyline, the countryman tells 
us; there is poetry in the civic com- 
munion of your seething humanity. And 
we ask, what of your expanse of heaven 
for our smoke, your fields of green for 
our tenements, vour sweep of sea for our 
narrow streets! After all, man was not 
made to live by bread alone. He “who 
has been long in city pent” may be told 
to “energize” for another year’s work. 
but he and his soul understand something 
more about this vacation habit. 

Alone in the midst of fields pregnant 
with the coming harvest, gazing toward 
trees crimson with the flush of autumn 
fruit, we realize the strength of the soil 
which asphalt and cobbles hinder in the 
city. We might have Broadway shaded, 
and a field of daisies in the twinkling of 
an eye, were we not forbidden to block 


traffic. We frown if a weed defies us be- 
tween the stones of the pavement. Yet 
Nature has her sense of humor. We 


sleep within the noise of rumbling cars 
and blasting dynamite, but the slightest 
twitter of a bird at break of day, the 
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faintest echo of isolated life, disturb us 
in the country. We are curiously dis- 
eased, we city people! 

The time will come when we shall be 
schooled in the wisdom of vacation. “To 
one who has been long in city pent,” it is 
well-nigh useless to prove that the 
reaper, with his sceptre-scythe, is king, 
and the wanderer in the forest a priest. 
How shall we meet this unaccustomed 
life? The whole tension of our hging is 
turned into sudden freedom. What shall 
we do with it? The sun tells us by tan- 
ning our skin ; the fresh air tells us every 
breath we draw. We expand, and all 
that which is in us, lost for a twelve- 
month, comes into its own again. Yes, 
we “energize” for the year’s work, no 
doubt, but better still, we awaken the 
spirit of our forgotten selves. 


a 
Educational Obscurantism 


THAT no small part of the work of the 
wise in this world must be to counteract 
the efforts of the good is unfortunate, 
but true. Blundering goodness, tho well 
meaning, would often unconsciously 
succeed in defeating the progress for 
which it is working were it not for the 
timely interference of those who com- 
bine wisdom with goodness. If any one 
doubts this, let him examine the content 
and ‘quality of the biblical instruction im- 
parted in the average Sunday school. 
In spite of much improvement in recent 
years, even chautauquas and semi-reli- 
gious summer schools, now in session 
everywhere, furnish the desired proof, 
for their Bible courses often are in 
charge of men who know so little of real 
Bible scholars and their work that they 
are ever ready to accept the advice of 
Balak to Balaam: “Come with me unto 
a place whence thou shalt not 
see them at all, and curse me them from 
thence.” 

It is with the Sunday schools, how- 
ever, that we have to do chiefly. In this 
country they are the principal agency 
devoted to the formation of religious 
beliefs in the young. This service is of 
incalculable importance to the state and 
to the individual—if well done. Were it 
less important or more efficiently done, 
we should not undertake the ungrateful 
task of criticism. But one is forced to 
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witness at this time the extraordinary 
anomaly of one view of the Old Testa- 
ment being taught in the seminaries, col- 
leges and universities, and quite another 
being presented in the Sunday school 
and from the majority of pulpits. 

In secular education the accepted re- 
sults of scientific investigators soon find 
their way into the textbooks of the com- 
mon school. This is not the case in reli- 
gious education. There is a vast body of 
well-attested facts, gathered and verified 
by the researches of biblical scholars 
during the past generation that is receiv- 
ing scarcely any recognition in the teach- 
ing of the young. We are not now re- 
ferring to facts that have only scientific 
value, but such as vitally affect our 
knowledge of the history, content and 
purpose of religion. 

During the past decade several small 
Bible dictionaries have appeared, con- 
fessedly for Sunday school workers, that 
«might aswell have been written a hun- 
dred years ago, so innocent are they of 
the established results of Old Testament 
scholarship. In natural science such 
obscurantism could be equalled only by 
an attempt to teach the botany of Lin- 
nus in the days of Schimper and De 
Vries. The average “lesson helps” of 
the Sunday school afford another illus- 
tration of the fact that religious educa- 
tion, in the main, still pursues its way, 
unconscious of the standards demanded 
by the common enlightenment of our 
time. Even those which exhibit a forced 
accommodation to the results of biblical 
criticism speak so guardedly that only a 
trained Bible scholar could distinguish 
the fact. The needed change from an 
instructional to an educational view of 
revelation, from a static to a develop- 
mental conception of the Bible, together 
with a frank recognition of the obvious 
ethical and philosophical deficiencies of 
many parts of the Old Testament, can 
not be effected by such pigeon-hearted 
methods. 

As matters now stand, it is not sur- 
prising that a large part of the intel- 
lectual élite of this generation is lost to 
Christianity. No one will underrate the 
gravity of the situation who has sat far 
into the night with manly, sincere young 
college men in the endeavor to substitute 
a reasonable basis of genuine knowledge 
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for the specious, outworn props that 
could no longer support their faith, but 
threatened to plunge them into. hopeless 
scepticism. Biblical instruction so crude 
that it does not co-ordinate itself with 
the instruction of the high school and 
the college is a dangerous thing. 

Most young people have an inerad- 
icable conviction, fostered by modern 
educational methods, that distinctions of 
fact underlie distinctions of worth. 
Hence the discovery that the factual 
basis of their beliefs is weak usually 
leads to the discardment of both. There- 
fore it is difficult to overrate the impor- 
tance of teaching right reasons for right 
beliefs. It is in this very respect, how- 
ever, that most popular religious educa- 
tion fails most grievously, for it con- 
tinues to deal out traditional crudities 
about God and the Bible which violate 
the facts of reason and experience. 
When other sciences were equally crude, 
the disparity between religious and secu- 
lar education was not felt. But now it 
is an ever-present and deadly fact. The 
average youth, especially if he is inclined 
to do his own thinking, must approach 
his career of Christian experience thru 
the gateway of reasonable knowledge. 
It is a narrow gate, and-unless he fol- 
lows his feelings rather than his head, he 
will not get thru it loaded down with the 
intellectual lumber of past generations 
of Bible teaching. 

Certainly as regards the Old Testa- 
ment we may as well frankly recognize 
the fact that Bible teaching no longer is 
the simple matter which the current 
method of Sunday school instruction 
assumes it to be. The teacher now needs 
special training for his task. Biblical 
scholarship has provided him with the 
means to co-ordinate moral or religious 
with general education. If he neglects 
these means; if he is an obscurantist or 
medievalist, unaware of the change 
which has taken place in our apprecia- 
tion of the essential facts in the growth 
of Hebrew history and institutions, he is 
only hastening the decadence of the 
cause he is trying to serve. The recent 
outburst of Bishop McFaul against what 
he calls irreligious tendencies in our col- 
leges and universities only shows that he 
finds our higher education determined to 
place a sound factual basis under the 
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moral convictions of our young people. 
The trouble is with him and like-minded 
religious educationists whose obscurant- 
ism needlessly forces upon our youth the 
necessity of reconstructing the biblical 
rationale of their beliefs when they be- 
gin to think independently. 

No, religious and general education 
are not independent of each other, altho 
the necessity for a separation between 
Church and State has made it appear so. 
They are different aspects of the same 
activity—education. On the factual and 
historical side Bible study has become a 
science, and has taken its place among 
the brotherhood of sciences. For tho on 
the surface they differ as the waves, in 
the depths they are one as the sea. 

In the face of this insistent demand 
for co-ordination, shall we go on teach- 
ing our Bible in the old patchwork way 
of four square inches here and four 
square inches there, without recognition 
of the gradual growth of ethical stand- 
ards? Without recognition of Hebrew 
methods of historiography, by which 
documents dating centuries apart were 
interwoven or placed side by side in con- 
tiguous chapters? Without historical 
criticism of conflicting sets of facts? 
Without the slightest attempt to inter- 
pret folk lore as folk lore, and each form 
of literature in accordance with the de- 
mands of its type? Shall we, like amia- 
ble tourists in religion, continue to carry 
home bottles from the Jordan, when 
American rivers, eager to shape new 
channels and refresh a virgin soil, are 
rolling for the baptism of American 
youth? We hope not! The better, 
larger day must come. Tho prejudice 
and inertia still are strong, we feel 

“As one who rowing hard upstream 


Sees distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And does not deem it all a dream.” 


M& 
“The Committee on 
Game Protective 
Legislation and Pre- 
serves of the Camp Fire Club of Amer- 
ica” are a disinterested and distinguished 
body of gentlemen. But we fear their 
appeal to the American people against 
the decision of Secretary Nagel to kill 
the superfluous male seals in the Pribylov 
Islands shows mistaken zeal. The situa- 
tion, as we’understand it, is as follows: 


Saving the Seals 








The seal herd which comes to the Priby- 
lov Islands every summer to breed has 
been diminishing to such an extent that, 
whereas years ago there were several 
millions of female seals at the rookeries, 
now there are only about 50,000. This 
depletion is due entirely to the depreda- 
tions of the Japanese and Canadian pe- 
lagic sealers. Acording to the Treaty of 
Paris the Canadians cannot come within 
60 miles of the islands, but the Japanese, 
not being bound by this convention, have 
a cordon of thirty or forty fast schoon- 
ers, with innumerable small boats, con- 
verging on the islands outside the 3-mile 
limit, and when the females swim out for 
food—sometimes over 100 miles—great 
numbers of them are killed. For every 
female thus taken a pup on shore starves 
to death and an unborn one is killed. 
The male seals stick to the shore during 
the entire breeding season and eat noth- 
ing. They cannot, of course, be caught 
by the pelagic sealers, but only by the 
shore hunters, who drive the young ones 
inland a mile from the rookeries and 
there slaughter them. The seal is a highly 
polygamous animal, and the young males 
can seldom fight their way into the rook- 
eries before they are seven years old. 
The killing of these young males, there- 
fore, in no wise injures the increase of 
the herd, but positively helps it, because 
the reducing of the number of females 
without a corresponding reduction of 
males means such a competition among 
the males that the females themselves are 
killed in the battles. The problem there- 
fore is how to get Japan to stop pelagic 
sealing. This is now in the hands of 
the State Department. If we éan pre- 
vail upon Japan to acquiesce in our re- 
quests there is no reason why in ten 
years the seal herd should not increase 
rapidly, and eventually, under a wise 
conservation policy enforced by inter- 
national agreement, be restored to its 
former size, the superfluous males in the 
meantime furnishing an enormous num- 
ber of furs every year to the markets of 
the world. If the Camp Fire Club of 
America by its agitation puts the Ameri- 
can people behind the Administration in 
its efforts to get Japan to stop slaughter- 
ing the female seals its efforts will have 
not been in vain. Its lurid attack on 
Secretary Nagel, however, “seems un- 
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timed, and its demand that no male 
seals be killed is certainly contrary to all 
expert opinion. -However, there is this 
to be said in favor of its contention to 
stop killing all the male seals: Our State 
Department could then go to Japan with 
a greater probability of gaining its end 
if the United States had already agreed 
to stop killing on land. Disinterested or- 
ganizations like the Camp Fire Club de- 
serve to be encouraged in keeping a 
watchful eye on public questions. 


a] 


That conservative bank- 
ers, in convention, should 
reach the conclusion that 
“the whole country has gone automobile 
crazy” is not surprising. The facts would 
seem abundantly to warrant that conclu- 
sion. But a good deal of significance 
attaches to the decision to scrutinize very 
carefully the applications of those offer- 
ing relatively small notes for discount, 
and to use extreme caution in accepting 
them if upon inquiry it appears that the 
money is wanted to purchase motor ve- 
hicles. This caution is not misplaced. 
One who has money to spend has as 
good a right to spend it for an automo- 
bile as for any other kind of personal 
property ; whether one who has to borrow 
the money for this purpose stands upon 
the same plane of independent action is 
a question which the banker to whom he 
applies for accommodation has a perfect 
right to decide in his own way. Un- 
doubtedly there are a great many people 
who can afford to buy any kind of auto- 
mobile manufactured, who would be em- 
barrassed, and possibly ruined, by its 
maintenance and by the expenses which 
owning a motor car entail. These inci- 
dental expenses of maintenance and op- 
eration, entertainment and perhaps fines 
for violations of the speed laws, are rare- 
ly estimated, and seem negligible to the 
inexperienced person who hopes to do it 
all very economically ; but it is a matter 
of universal experience that the interest 
on the investment, plus as liberal an al- 
lowance for deterioration as prudence 
suggests, is a very small fraction of the 
cost of owning and operating a motor 
car. Hence, the banker asked to lend 


The Banks and 
Automobiles 


money on notes floated for the purchase 
of such machines is fully justified in ask- 
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ing if the person who wants it can afford 
to use it in the way proposed. It may 
seem like rank paternalism to go behind 
the face value of the purchase note, but 
it is not good banking to encourage 
bankruptcy, even on a_ small scale. 
Tradesmen and others who are custom- 
ers of banks suffer when debts are un- 
collectable, and may, in turn, be ruined 
by them. Every failure hurts the banks, 
directly or indirectly, and even one which 
seems relatively unimportant from the 
amount involved may do inestimable in- 
jury to legitimate business ventures in a 
state of unstable equilibrium. Every- 
thing considered, we think the decision 
‘o look with suspicion upon notes to 
cover motor vehicle purchases is good 
banking. Everything points to the fact 
that in the agricultural districts, as well 
as in the cities, a great many people buy 
automobiles who cannot afford to own 
them, and makers have gladly accepted 
notes in payment for them even in in- 
stances in which the money might better 
have been employed in reducing the 
mortgage on farm or home. It requires 
a lively imagination to rate a second-hand 
automobile as an asset of great value to 
one whose credit invites scrutiny. 


a 


Is this country as 
As to Prosperity prosperous as the pro- 

fessional optimists rep- 
resent? It has doubtless occurred to 
many that tangible prosperity requires 
less proclamation than is now deemed 
necessary to make us quite sure that 
times were never so good as now and 
the outlook never so roseate. Of course 
we all want to feel that way, but some- 
how we cannot succeed in fully con- 
vincing ourselves that everything is just 
as it should be. We are told, for exam- 
ple, that the West and South are stintil- 
lating with enthusiasm and are growing 
rich by leaps and bounds, and the obvi- 
ous contrast between such a state of 
mind and that which obtains in the East 
is pointed out as evidence that the East 
no longer feels the strong heart throbs 
of our national life and cannot recognize 
prosperity when it is “in our midst.” All 
this may be true, but it would seem only 
natural that if the West and South are 
as buoyantly prosperous as represented 
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the East must feel the effects more dis- 
tinctly than it does. As a people have 
we become temperamentally pessimistic, 
or is it that the prosperity we so much 
desire does not make itself apparent to 
us in the daily concerns of life? Since 
the first of January there has been a 
startling shrinkage of values of securi- 
ties. This may be explained in various 
ways, Dut not by the hypothesis of pros- 
perity. Exactly 128 of the principal rail- 
roads and industrials of the United States 
are worth to those who own them less 
now than on January 1 by more than 
$1,000,000,000. A careful calculation 
based upon the quotations of the New 
York Stock Exchange makes the amount 
of this shrinkage $1,200,078,179. Exam- 
ining the 63 leading industrials, we find 
they have suffered a value shrinkage of 
about $738,890,000. The largest of them 
shows a shrinkage of nearly $152,000,- 
ooo since the present year began. But 
this same industrial reports earnings for 
the three months ended with June nearly 
$3,000,000 in excess of those for the im- 
mediately preceding quarter, when they 
were regarded as phenomenal and con- 
firmatory of the most sanguine predic- 
tions. After meeting all charges of in- 
terest and dividends, it added about $14,- 
000,000 to surplus, which means net 
earnings at the rate of about 15 per cent. 
on a volume of common stock so large as 
to stagger the imagination. This looks 
like prosperity, certainly, but in spite of 
it we find that the market value of this 
common stock declined from 91 on Jan- 
uary I to 614 on July 27. The crops on 
which so much depends are not in a con- 
dition to warrant present anxiety. Every- 
thing points to normal harvests, at least. 
We have no disturbing diplomatic com- 
plications of consequence and no entan- 
gling foreign alliances. The fear of an 
imminent war with Japan seems to have 
subsided, and no other thunderhead is in 
sight. Even Halley’s comet went romp- 
ing off into space without doing us 
any harm we were able to recognize. 
The fact remains, however, that a large 
majority of the people of the United 
States are apprehensive without being 
able to agree as to what the real trouble 
is, and so long as this state of mind ex- 
ists we shall not feel prosperous, even 
tho statistics establish the fact that we 
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are. This suggests the delightful cut in 
Punch representing a group of children 
standing at the top of the stairs and call- 
ing down: “Mamma, we're crying. 
Come up and see what’s the matter with 
us.” 


J 
The Atchison 1” his address at the Ohio 
convention, Representa- 
Rebate Case 


tive Nicholas Longworth, 
remarking that Governor Harmon was a 
lawyer, continued as follows: 

“An Ohio man, a lawyer, too, is President 

of the United States. How different has been 
the use of his legal talents! They have not 
been employed in the service of the railfoads 
and the corporations, but in the service of the 
people. Like his great predecessor, he sees 
the people’s side first. In his Administration, 
corporations get a square deal, but they get no 
more than that.” 
This will probably remind the friends of 
Governor Harmon of an incident which 
brought him before the public a few 
years ago, and which, we presume, Mr. 
Longworth has not forgotten. There 
was once an Atchison rebate case, and 
Mr. Harmon, who had been Attorney- 
General, was appointed by President 
Taft’s predecessor to inquire about it. 
He recommended that the company and 
its officers should be prosecuted. Presi- 
dent Taft’s predecessor rejected the re- 
port and Mr. Harmon withdrew from the 
case. The incident was the subject of 
much comment, which, on the whole, was 
favorable to Mr. Harmon. There was 
a widespread impression that in this case 
President Taft’s predecessor did not “see 
the people’s side first,” and that the offi- 
cers of the railroad company were 
treated with great consideration. Mr. 
Longworth’s allusion does not seem to 
have been entirely a happy one. 


& 


Texas is disgraced by the 
murder of more than twenty 
negroes in a small town near 
Palestine by a mob of bloodthirsty 
whites. We have the testimony of the 
Sheriff of the county that the blacks had 
given no cause for an attack upon them, 
that they were not armed and that they 
made no resistance. Merely because one 


A State 
Disgraced 


of them had been insolent to a white 
man, and because of a rumor that they 
had held meetings in a school house, a 
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mob of 300 hunted them and shot them 
down. Three were murdered while they 
were mourning by the side of the corpse 
of one of the mob’s earlier victims. In 
all this there is no evidence of civiliza- 
tion. It is said that Governor Campbell 
is shocked. Will he see that the murder- 
ers are brought to justice? 


& 


Herbert Spencer’s 
warning against over- 
legislation should be 
heeded. Our legislatures have been led 
to pile up a lot of restrictive statutes 
that if enforced would actually make life 
and work almost an impossibility. In a 
recent number the Rural New Yorker 
gives us an apt and powerful illustration 
as a supposed extract from a farmer’s 
diary. The innocent farmer, in a single 
day, involves himself in lawsuits that 
altogether sum up fines of $400. Among 
his other struggles he is fined $15 for 
building a fire under a boiler that ex- 
ceeded eight horse power without a fire- 
man’s license, and $25 for using a boiler 
that was not provided with a fusible 
plug. He was fined $25 for dressing a 
calf without a butcher’s license, and an- 
other $25 for doing this work in his 
barn, no room of which had _ been 
licensed as a private slaughter house. 
He was fined $20 again for weighing the 
calf on scales that had not been sealed 
for twelve months. Another $25 was 
charged by the law for baiting his horse 
on the street without a permit from the 
chief of police, and another $10 for turn- 
ing his team to the left at the curb. He 
was fined $10 for shooting at a fox with- 
out*a hunter’s license, and $25 for build- 
ing a fire in the open air without a per- 
mit from the fire warden. These are 
only a small portion of the troubles 
which came upon him for doing exactly 
as he had been doing every day for 
thirty previous years. An auto fright- 
ened his horse while he happened to be 
charging an account in his note book, 
and he was fined for not having the reins 
in his hand, and then again for exceed- 
ing the speed limit down the street. Of 
course, this is an imaginary case, but it 
covers a possible condition of affairs. 
Most of these laws had better be left to 


Over-Legislation 


the good judgment of the justice or pos- 
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sibly to the common sense of the police- 
man. Other illustrations of fines that 
are occasionally enforced are $20 for 
selling milk a little short in butter fat; 
$10 for selling cranberries from a tin 
measure; $25 for selling vinegar in 
which the acetic acid did not quite touch 
a desirable quotation. In other words, 
the thoroly honest farmer is tangled up 
in law breaking at every turn. 


cd 


Fourteen governments 
Bird Conservation are to be asked to take 

up the work of pre- 
serving from destruction those birds that 
are most needed by agriculture. Laws 
are desired to prevent the sale and use 
of bird plumage in connection with milli- 
nery. Appeals to the humanity of deal- 
ers and wearers has heretofore totally 
failed. It was agreed at the Ornitho- 
logical Congress, recently held in Berlin, 
to make the movement international. 
William Dutcher, president of the Audu- 
bon Society, and one of the delegates 
from this country, reports that there are 
six recommendations which he proposes 
to lay before the American Congress. 
The two most important are legislation 
against the use of plumage for military 
decoration, and a law to prevent export 
and import of bird plumage. It was the 
sense of the congress that governments 
should unite in this important effort of 
bird protection, and make the punish- 
ment severe for the destruction of the 
farmer’s friends. In another paper Mr. 
Dutcher urges the teaching of ornithol- 
ogy in the regular school courses of our 
country. He would have each school 
organize a bird club, the objects of 
which shall be to study the life history 
of birds and to protect them from harm. 
He thinks that one hour each week 
would be ample time to devote to the 
indoor study, but that out of the school 
the members of the club should observe 
birds in their homes, and take notes to 
be presented at the club meeting. Boys 
and girls brought up after this fashion, 
with intimate association with the sing- 
ers and workers, will soon grow into 
such a sympathy with birds that they 
will love to protect them, and in this way 
the young people, all over the land, will 
become a self-appointed body of bird 
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protectors. Both these recommendations, 
of the congress and Mr. Dutcher, seem 
to us very rational and practical. We 
must teach the value of our feathered 
allies before we can secure, to a cer- 
tainty, their protection in our fields and 


woods. 
& 


The French Govern- 
ment is trying to 
solve the problem of 
strikes in relation to civil service. It 
was the postmen’s strike a year ago that 
has forced the issue to the front. A bill 
was introduced into the Chamber which 
denies to French civil officials the right 
to strike, on the ground that they are 
privileged citizens. The privileges con- 
sist in fixed salary, steady work, and the 
right to a pension, thus exceeding the 
advantages accorded to other workmen 
by the Law of April, 1910. The Civil 
Servants Bill, in view of this privileged 
position of state employees, denies to 
them the right of combination with 
unions of men who are not employed in 
the same branch of the public service. 
The framers of the new bill do not re- 
gard this as a hardship, for they do not 
see why civil service employees should 
claim the right of combination for any 
other purpose than the advancement of 
their professional interests. The profes- 
sional associations are at liberty to ap- 
peal directly to their official chiefs, or 
even to the Ministers, with regard to 
all matters that concern the professional 
interests of their members. This dis- 
tinction between privileged and ordinary 
citizens is likely to receive attention in 
this country if we are often confronted 
with strikes that paralyze the public 
services of the nation. The bill was 
tabled by the French Government, but it 
has been published, in view of new 
claims put forward by French civil serv- 
ants, over the signatures of Prime Min- 
ister Briand and the Minister of Justice, 
M. Barthou. 


Privileged Citizens 


Js 


A remarkable archeolog- 
ical discovery has been 
made in London. While 
excavating for the site of the new 
County Hall, workmen exposed what 
turns out to be a large Roman boat. It 


An Ancient 
Roman Boat 
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is built of oak and is about 50 feet long, 
with 16 feet beam. A variety of articles 
were found in it, among them a number 
of Roman coins belonging to the end of 
the third century A. D., the age to which 
the boat must be assigned. Dr. C. H. 
Read, Keeper of Medieval Antiquities at 
the British Museum, points out that the 
site of the find must have been the bank 
of the river in Roman times. The boat 
is to be preserved and housed in a suit- 
able building for exhibition. 
& 

The Vatican at present 
is steering its boat thru 
troubled waters. An 
evil genius has been at its helm for 
some time in the person of Cardinal 
Merry del Val, the Papal Secretary. 
If it is true that the Pope refused to 
accept his proffered resignation a few 
days ago, the Holy See has made a 
great mistake. He is a medievalist 
and marplot, with an extraordinary 
ability for getting the Vatican into 
trouble. In consequence, the Vatican 
now finds itself in open or latent disa- 
greement with most of the so-called 
Roman Catholic countries. The Portu- 
guese Government has found it neces- 
sary recently to rebuke publicly the 
Archbishop of Braga for suppressing a 
Franciscan review, The Voice of St. 
Anthony, at the command of the Papal 
Secretary. In Austria disturbance over 
the last encyclical has not yet subsided. 
The Vatican’s attitude toward the Ferrer 
case last summer, determined primarily 
by the Papal Secretary, threw all Italy 
into a ferment of anti-clericalism. Now 
comes the complete rupture of diplo- 
matic relations with Spain. There can 
be little doubt that the Papal Secretary 
is chiefly responsible for these troubles. 
Roman Catholicism is bound to be a 
drag on social progress and intellectual 
enlightenment as long as it follows the 
lead of an ill-starred personality like that 
of Merry del Val. - 


Merry del Val 


Perhaps the most 
noteworthy result of 
the rupture between 
State and Church in France is the phe- 
nomenal dearth being experienced in the 
ranks of the Catholic priesthood. The 


Dearth of Priests 
in France 
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Paris Eclair has made detailed investi- 
gations into this matter with surprising 
results. In response to its inquiries, di- 
rected to both the so called “larger” or 
full seminaries and the smaller or epis- 
copal preparatory schools, it is found 
that, as compared with the attendance of 
ten years ago, there has been a marked 
decrease all along the line. Of the 
larger institutions only Paris, Cambrai, 
Arras, Amiens and Mende report a small 
decrease, but none an increase. But 
from other schools discouraging reports 
come. In Bourges and Besancon the re- 
trogression in enrollment has reached 
25 per cent. and more; in Dijon, Rheims, 
Orleans, Beauvais, Airé and _ several 
other schools it has been 33 per cent. and - 
more; in Limoges, Angouleme, Rouen, 
Bordeaux, Tarbes and other schools, as 
high as 50 per cent. Albi has lost two- 
thirds of its students; Montauban has 
decreased from 100 to 30 seminarians ; 
St. Dié from 130 to 49; Agen from 120 
to 38; Rodez from 430 to 210; Autun 
from 120 to 53; Frejus from 80.to 20. 
These are all “large” seminaries ; but the 
“smaller” report a similar condition. It 
is generally conceded by Catholic 
churchmen that the Church in France is 
in this way entering upon a most serious 
crisis. 
& 


Last week Wesleyan University an- 
nounced, that Miss Elizabeth Zerlitz had 
been chosen. the Squire scholar at the 
university during the coming year. This 
is the most important scholarship within 
the gift of the institution and is awarded 
by a competitive examination in Greek. 
It is the first time that a woman has been 
so honored. And yet Wesleyan is the 
institution that does not want around 
any “quails,” as the women “co-eds” are 
called. No wonder the men “co-eds” 
feel as they do. 


It is not easy to understand why 1,200 
soldiers must be sent from Havana to 
Santiago for the suppression of thirty 
revolutionists, led by a general who has 
been dismissed from the police force. 
Fluctuations in the narrow stock market 
at Havana could be caused without dis- 
turbing so large a part of Cuba’s army. 





























Aetna Life Insurance Company, 


of Hartford, Conn. 


WE congratulate the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company on its sixtieth birth- 
day and reproduce herewith a facsimile 
of the application for the first policy 


written by this company. The year 
after the incorporation of the Aetna 
Life in 1819, the Aetna (Fire) Insur- 
ance Company obtained an amend- 
ment to its charter authorizing it to 
grant annuities upon an additional cap- 
ital not exceeding $150,000, -to be held 
as a separate guaranty for the liabili- 
ties arising under the business. The 
privilege was never exercised. In 1850 
by a second amendment the ancillary 
company was empowered to grant insur- 
ance upon lives, and thirty years after 
the inception of the original plan it or- 
ganized as the Aetna Insurance Company 
and Annuity Fund. After a brief ex- 
perience under another amendment to its 
charter, secured in July, 1853, the com- 
pany became known as the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company. FE. A. Bulkeley 
was chosen first president and John Sey- 
mour secretary. It began business up- 
stairs in a small room on State street in 
Hartford. Mr. Bulkeley continued 
president until his death on February 
13, 1872, at which time the company had 
assets of over $17,000,000 and insurance 
in force of $100,000,000. Thomas O. 
Enders was elected president in 1872 
and continued until his resignation in 
1879, whén Morgan G. Bulkeley, the son 
of the first president, and now United 
States Senator from Connecticut, was 
elected as his successor, which office he 
now continues to hold. The vice-presi- 
dent is J. L. English, who has been in 
the company’s service for forty-three 
years. In 1891 the company opened 
an accident department which has 
been successful from its beginning. 
President Bulkeley devotes a _ con- 
siderable portion of his personal at- 
tention to the investments of the com- 
pany. The Aetna was a pioneer in 
Western loans, and no company in the 


United States has been so favored, not 
only in the rate of interest obtained, but 
in the small amount of foreclosures. In 
the company’s sixtieth annual report, as 
of January 1, 1910, it showed total as- 
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sets of $97,227,608 and a surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $9,672,458. The company 
had total life insurance in force of $293,- 
523,233 and has paid to policyholders 
since organization in 1850, $194,440,420. 

















New Currency Associations 


Fo_LowI1NcG the recent suggestion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, a national 
currency association was formed on the 
29th ult. at a meeting attended by the 
representatives of twenty-seven of the 


.national banks of New York City. The 


officers are as follows: 

President, A. Barton Hepburn, president of 
the Chase National Bank; vice-president, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National 
City. Bank; treasurer, Alexander Gilbert, 
president of the Market ‘and Fulton National 
Bank; secretary, Edward Townsend, president 
of the Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank. 

Executive Committee: William H. Porter, 
president of the Chemical National Bank; 
Valentine P. Snyder, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce; Francis L. Hine, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank; Richard A. 
Delafield, president of the National Park 
Bank; Wilham Woodward, president of the 
Hanover Nationa! Bank. 

Onn the same day a similar association 
was formed by twenty-seven national 
banks in Philadelphia. There is no ex- 
pectation that these associations, or 
others which will be formed elsewhere, 
will apply for emergency issues of cur- 
rency during the life of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland act, about four years, but the 
Secretary thinks the proposed organiza- 
tions should be in existence. Nothing in 
the present financial or industrial situa- 
tion calls for them, but it is better that 
they should be formed now than at a 
time of stress, when movements for de- 
fense sometimes cause alarm and pre- 
cipitate panic conditions. 

J 
Steel Corporation’s Quarter 


THe quarterly report of the United 
States Steel Corporation, published on 
the 26th ult., was unexpectedly favor- 
able, as it showed that the quarter’s net 
earnings had been $40,170,960, against 
$37,616,876 for the quarter immediately 
preceding. There was very little differ- 
ence in the monthly net receipts, but 
those for June were slightly in excess of 
those for either April or May. -Owing 
to restriction of output at the iron fur- 
naces, with some decline in the price of 
pig iron, predictions at Pittsburg and 
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elsewhere had pointed to a quarterly net 
ranging between $36,000,000 and $39,- 
000,000. Earnings for recent quarters 
are shown below: 


TORE Sh TODD. 3 in adds nav Secbseee $40,170,960 
ee eee 37,616,876 
December St, BOR. 665s cracker cies 40,97 1,309 
September 20; 600. .... 625+ s)02 oes 38,246,907 
Ss ese 29,340,581 
BOOT “SE WOON ib aids 'n ch ori voeces 22,921,268 
Decewiber 3, 8008. oc sis cs cet. ot 26,225,485 
September 30, 1908............20.% 27,100;274 
pO a” aT A SA 20,265,756 
) RR SR ee ere 18,220,005 
eS SS eer. pre 32,553,905 
September 30, 1907..............-; 43,804,285 


These figures show the effect of panic 
conditions, the slow upward movement, 
and the prosperity of the last twelve 
months. Unfilled orders at the end of 
the recent quarter were somewhat disap- 
pointing, the total having been 4,257,794 
tons, against 5,402,514 three months 
earlier. At the directors’ meeting, upor 
J. Pierpont Morgan’s motion, a resolu- 
tion was adepted providing that here- 
after the company’s officers shall publish 
on the roth of each month the tonnage 
of unfilled orders on hand at the close of 
the month immediately preceding. Up 
to the present time, the public has had 
such information only once in three 
months, and then it has been nearly a 
month old. 


st 
..The iron furnaces of the United 
States made a new high record in the 
first half of 1910, producing 15,012,392 
tons. 


... During the last fiscal year 1,041,- 
570 immigrants were admitted into this 
country. From Italy 223,453 came, and 
from Poland 128,348. These countries 
are at the top of the list. 

.-A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the General Chemical Com- 
pany will be held on August 12, at 25 
Broad street, to vote upon a proposed 
increase of the company’s authorized 
capital stock from $25,000,000 to 


$27,500,000, the additional $2,500,000 to 
be classified as 6 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock. The company has de- 
clared a dividend of 1% per cent. on its 
common stock, payable September 1. 





